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POETRY. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE GOLDEN sop. 
BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


My little child was dead, and we 

Had laid him silently away 
Amid the weeping of the clouds, 

One swiftly-changing April day. 
And when another day was past, 

I songht the little grave, to kneel 
Beside it, feeling desolate, 

As only childless mothers feel. 
But little hands had been before, 

And all the sod was strewn with gold, 
A very bank of battercups 

Gleamed on the earth so bare and cold. 
I blessed the little, wandering feet 

Of happy children who, in play, 
Had cast their offering on the spot 

Where dust so pure and precious lay. 
And in my heart a little ray 

Of distant comfort seemed to dawn; 
The utter hopelessness of death 

Was from that moment haply gone. 
The light that lingers in its gloom 

Had burst its bond and shone abroad, 
And now the grave of every hope 

Has buttercups upon the sod. 

















THE ARGUMENT FROM CUSTOM. 

We do not usuaily look to President 
Seelye of Amherst to supply arguments 
for Woman Suffrage, but he certainly came 
very near it in his speech, the other day, 
at the Congregational Festival in Boston. 
He described an entertainment in Calcutta, 
at the house of a Hindu, where distinguish- 
ed guests were present; and then proceeded 
as follows, (I quote from the N. Y. Jade- 
pendent 2) 

But among them all no females were pres- 
ent. We were welcomed very cordially by 
the host, who was a very cultivated man, a 
judge of the high court at Calzutta, who 
spoke English as well as I did, but who 
was, with all his culture, a devout partici- 
pator in this service of idolatry. In the 
course of our conversation, I asked him 
why he did not take his wife out with him 
when he went to ride upon the Maidan (the 
Maidan being a superb driveway in Calcut- 
ta, where at the close of each day the 
wealthy residents, with magnificent equi- 
pages, are seen, but among whom no woman 
f the better class would ever appear with 
her husband). His reply was at once: ‘‘She 
does not wish to go.” Which 1 suppose 
Was the literal truth. She had not thought 
that it was possible for her to appear in pub- 
i¢ with her husband, and no Hindu would 
think of sueh a thing. 

This statement is undoubtedly true, but 
does it follow that it would be wrong for 
women to accept a change in this custom? 
Oris it reasonable to predict that no change 
will be made? 

_Almost at the same time, Mr. Gladstone 
fives us, in the ‘‘Nineteenth Century” a 
companion picture in describing the wo- 
men of Montenegro. By his account, the 
relations of the sexes are in that country 
very much what they are among American 
Indians; it is the men’s business to hunt 
and fight, and the women’s to carry bur- 
dens and do menial service for the men. 
But he admits that the women are complete- 
‘Y satisfied, and quotes the latest French 
travellers to the same effect. ‘‘La Monténé- 
grine semble du reste se complaire dans ce role 
Vinfériorité et @abjection.” (Littell’s Living 
Age, No. 1721, p. 621.) Are we therefore 
‘o Infer that this way of living is compati- 
ble with the highest civilization? 

Again, Samuel Johnson tells us, in his 
new book on China—a book whose exhaus- 
Uve thoroughness should elevate the whole 





prestige of American scholarship—that the 
small feet of the Chinese women are called 
admiringly ‘golden lilies,” and are as much 
admired by women as by men. Does it foi- 
low that this cramping of the feet is right 
and wise and likely to endure forever? 

All experience shows that the process of 
freezing is almost painless, but that restora- 
tion causes intense suffering; that those 
who have almost died by drowning first un- 
dergo pain when brought back to life; that 
the close constriction of any part of the 
body leads to even greater pain when the 
constriction is removed. The mere change 
from a life of restraint and confinement to 
one of greater liberty involves some pain. 
Add to this the fear of criticism, and the 
natural shrinking of one accustomed only to 
a subject condition; and we have the easy 
explanation of these facts trom India, China, 
and Montenegro. 

When an American woman says that she 
“does not wish to vote” or that she ‘‘has all 
the rights she wants,” does the fact require 
any other explanation’? '. Wo, 
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“THOUGHTFUL” OBSERVERS. 


My friend Miss Eastman is perhaps right 
in thinking that I ought not to have applied 
the epithet “thoughtful” to those who could 
generalize as to the position of women from 
one ortwo prominent examples. Yet I fear 
that if general thoughtfulness is inconsis- 
tent with occasional hasty generalizations, 
very few people are thoughtful. 

It is to be remembered also, that the pio- 
neers in any new cause must always expect 
to be tried by a standard even severer than 
the ordinary; and though this test may seem 
hard, it is really a recognition of our own 
high claims. Noblesse oblige. It is also to 
be remembered that one strong claim made 
for the enfranchisement of women, has al- 
ways been the supposed elevation of polli- 
tics that would follow. For one, I have al- 
ways thought that too much was claimed in 
this respect; but while it is claimed and 
emphasized, our opponents clearly have a 
right to take the political attitude of prom- 
inent individual women, and compare that 
with the standard previously claimed. 

One thing more. We have all beena 
good deal in the habit of appealing from the 
rank and file of women to their leaders 
among their own sex; inasmuch as the ma- 
jority of women in any community do not 
as yet care about voting; whereas their lead- 
ers in thought and action usually do care 
about it. We have thus set the example of 
putting our representative women in unu- 
sual prominence; and are perhaps warned 
against this method when we find such wo- 
men taking positions which we cannot sus- 
tain. If we say ‘‘Granted, that the mass of 
women do not yet wish to vote; but wo- 
men of higher aims and attainments almost 
always do. Look at So-and-So for in- 
stance.”” Then the answer comes quickly 
and inevitably, ‘““Yes, but how would So- 
and-So use her vote, if she had it? There 
could not be a better instance of the inabil- 
ity of women to rise above merely personal 
politics,”’—or whatever the hobby of this 
disputant is. 

The moral of which is, that it would be 
very convenient for every reform if all its 
advocates were all-wise and all-good. But 
as there is no immediate prospect of such a 
condition of things, we must get along as 
well as we can, inspite of obstacles. 

?. W. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SOUTHERN POLICY. 


ln some of the Northern papers I observe 
an apparert distrust of the President's Pol- 
icy, chiefly in regard to its effect upon the 
colored people. No one can feel more in- 
terest for the negroes than I do, and my 
position, here in Virginia, enables me to see 
them in every aspect. And so far asI can 
understand Mr. Hayes’ policy, it seems to 
me especially wise for the negroes. Doubt- 
less its effect will be to diminish, to a great 
extent, the influence they have exerted in 
public affairs; but a reaction was greatly 
needed in this respect, because so very small 
«a number of the race are at present fitted 
to hold any office above that of policeman, 
bailiff, or other subordinate position. 

Philanthropic zeal has sometimes led the 
friends of the black man to forget the 
actual circumstances of his case, and, to 
understand this subject, it is necessary to 
look at the whole question. 

The negroes, when brought to this 
country, were in asavage condition. Rish- 
op Meade says that they were ‘‘the most 
amiable race of savages God ever made.” 
Some of them were cannibals; nearly all 
were unaccustomed to wearing clothes, and 
utterly ignorant of the decencies of life or 
of the elements of civilized arts. Through 
the hard school of slavery, many of them 





have advanced to a very considerable degree 
of civilization. 

The progress of those who have had good 
chances since the emancipation, is truly 
wonderful, and I know of individual cases 
where the development of the faculties pos- 
itively amounts to genius. But, to the 
shame of our country be it said, the great 
majority of the race are still in a condition 
of dense ignorance. The immorality and 
superstition among them is fearful, and in 
many districts of the South, instead of im- 
proving, they are fast returning to barbar- 
ism. Itis impossible to compare them with 
the ignorant of other races, because as sav- 
ages in their first estate and slaves in their 
second, they have certain characteristics 
peculiar to those classes, which will doubt- 
less disappear under the happier influences 
of freedom and education. It must be re- 
membered that there was no law for the 
slave, except his master’s will, and by slow 
and painful experience he must learn to re- 
spect the rights of property and to under- 
stand a system under which he is to be gov- 
erned like other people, instead of being 
pampered or trampled on at the caprice of 
the man who held over him the power of 
life and death. My acquaintance with negro 
office-holders is slight, Virginia having been 
little affected by the troubles of the cotton 
States, but a case which came to my knowl- 
edge is not encouraging for African law- 
givers. I give this legislator’s speech on 
the dog-law, and must explain that in many 
parts of the State it is impossible to raise 
sheep, because of the innumerable dogs 
kept by poor people to protect their little 
possessions from the thieves with which 
the country is infested. 

In the neighboring county of Charlotte, 
Mr. W. H. Gaines, an intimate friend of 
ours, who is a very fair specimen of a Vir- 
ginian, a successful farmer and deeply in- 
terested in agricultural matters, was elected 
to the Assembly especially to procure the 
passage of a law taxing dogs. He did not 
succeed, and, at the next election his county, 
which has a negro majority, elected in his 
place a negro named Dabbs, who can neither 
read nor write. He and some of the other 
colored members denouncéd the dog-law, 
and this is the first African production that 
followed the debate :— 

Mr. Speaker: I arises toa point of dis- 
cussion and to explain a few words of kinds 
conversation to you, as has been long my 
desires to do, but has no apportunity pre- 
senting until this time of present, and which 
I conducts myself as a gentleman ter both 
black and white. In all this lection doings 
and speeching I have keeped my mouth 
shut, but when you talks about dogs you 
kin count mein— Yes, sah,—has owned 
dogs—got dogs now, good as ever treed a 
coon; and when you remarks about killing 
them fellers, you know youse steppin on 
my toes and you bound to hear me growl. 

Whyfore should attacks be instituted in 
this useful friend of both black and white? 
Which is the most benefit to a man, a dog 
or sumething that aint no account? Sense 
is sense and dar aint no foolin about a dog. 
Come at me far and squar. Politics are 
one thing and dogs is another. Whenever 
you tacks dogs youse breakin up infringe- 
ment on sassengers and you will have to 
swallow your own resolution. Mind what 
I tell you. And des more wool gatherin in 
de governor’s missage than they is dogs in 
the United States. jhars de use of dis in- 
fliction. No, sar. 

My father, who is United States Marshal 
here,al ways employs colored bailiffs. Judge 
Rines has ordered that only educated negroes 
shall act on juries in his court, and thinks 
the colored jurors compare very well with 
the average jurymen, who are not here 
usually taken from the upper classes. The 
number of adult negroes who can read is 
very small, and not one in a thousand is 
fitted for any oflice requiring a knowledge 
of law. 

But for the fact that thirty out of Gov. 
Chamberlain’s legislature could not read 
nor write, I should have deplored his being 
obliged to yield his position in South Caro- 
lina, but such a sight was disgraceful to our 
country, and while he was unable to com- 
mand a better following, it seemed best that 
he should yield to one who could. 

There is nothing in all this to discourage 
the colored people from striving to fit them- 
selves for the highest positions in the land. 
Abraham Lincoln, Henry Wilson, Andrew 
Johnson, and many other men famous in 
our history, have shown what can be done 
in one life-time in a Republican government. 
And the story of other races affords many 
lessons for the instruction of Americans. 
Think of the position of the Jew, who held 
no civil rights in England a hundred years 
ago, whose first advocate in Parliament in- 
troduced bills for Jewish enfranchisement 
within the memory of our fathers, and 
now behold a Jew the Premier of the 
British Empire. 

The color-prejudice has acted cruelly on 





the African race in our land, but I think 
President Hayes signed its death-warrant 
with the pen that wrote Fred Douglas’ com- 
mission as Marshal of the District. 

As faras I can understand the President’s 
policy, it is still incomplete with regard to 
the South. No policy can be effectual which 
does not include a system of education for 
the Southern States, a system which shall 
be general and indiscriminate. The negroes 
will obtain their rights only when we asa 
nation shall learn to include them in the 
word ‘‘people,” which I am sure no 
Southerner has yet done, and, if report says 
true, many Northerners have yet to learn 
todo so. If we require of the black man 
the virtues of other citizens, we should 
grant him without discrimination tLe privi- 
leges of other citizens, and when the chil- 
dren who are, in coming days, to compete 


with each other for the prizes of life, shall. 


together gain the education which shall fit 
them for life, the bitter hatred of race, 
which has made the first decade of freedom 
an era of blood, will give way to the better 
influences of a united and homogeneous 
people. ‘‘Learning driveth the ignorance, 
fierceness und barbarism out of men’s 
minds,” ORRA LANGHORNE. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
oe 


A BABE IN THE WOODS. 





The village of Lordville, Delaware County, 
N. Y., was the scene of a thrilling incident 
last Tuesday. A man named Royal Adams 
was visiting his father in that village, with 
his wife and little boy aged five years. 
Monday morning he went out fishing with 
his father, and on coming back in an hour or 
so missed his little boy, whom he had left 
behind. His wife had already missed the 
boy, but supposed he was in company with 
his father and grandfather. A neighbor’s 
house was visited, where it was learned 
that the child had been seen crossing a field 
towards the woods, which are very dense 
and cover a large area of the surrounding 
country. So close is this forest that it still 
affords protection to many species of wild 
beasts, among them the catamount and black 
bear. The father of the child, expecting to 
find him near by, went to the woods, but 
after quite an extended search failed to find 
any trace of him. He returned to the vil- 
lage, where the alarm became general, as 
once before a half-grown boy had been lost 
in these woods and never found, the sup- 
position being that he was devoured by 
beasts. The whole village turned out in 
search of the child. The hunt was kept up 
all day Monday and all night Monday night. 
During the night the most violent storm of 
rain and wind ever known in that vicinity 
broke over the woods. The thunder and 
lightning were terrific, and the wind a per- 
fect gale. Tree after tree was blown down 
in the woods, and lightning struck on every 
hand. There were several narrow escapes 
from falling trees and branches, but in spite 
of this and the terror born of the phenom- 
ena of the storm, the search for the lost child 
was not interrupted. It was the opinion of 
a majority of the party that the search would 
be fruitless, for it seemed that the child must 
have long since fallen a victim to some one 
of the many perils of the night. 

About sunrise Tuesday morning Mr. 
Adams, the father of the missing boy, was 
prosecuting the search with a companion 
high upon the mountain, two miles from 
Lordville. He had given up the hunt as 
hopeless, and was nearly distracted. They 
sat down by the side of a stump, and were 
discussing what had best be done, when 
they were startled by a voice calling out 
faintly, ‘‘Hallo, papa!” They jumped to 
their feet, and in a hollow in the stump 
crouched the missing boy. The next mo- 
ment he was hanging about his father’s 
neck, and they were both almost crazed 
with joy. The little fellow said he had 
gone to the woods to pick flowers. He had 
wandered about all day Monday trying to 
find his way back home and calling for his 
papa. At night he crawled, frightened and 
almost dead with fatigue, into the stump 
in which he had been found. ' He kept call- 
ing for his papa, but a big dog, he said, 
came up to the stump, and growling at him, 
frightened him into silence. This was be- 
yond a doubt a bear, as was plainly indi- 
cated by the tracks discovered. The boy’s 
flesh and clothes were badly torn and lacer- 
ated. Within a distance of 100 feet three 
large trees were blown down and one struck 
by lightning. Broken branches lay all 
about where the boy was found. He says 
he heard strange noises all night, and was 
so filled with terror that he could not sleep. 
The boy is prostrated with a nervous fever 
and he is stiff and sore, but no serious con- 
sequences are anticipated. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. BALpwin, wife of the late Judge 

Baldwin, has just accepted the position of 

postmistress at Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Mrs. Louise Woopworrn Foss, the 
dramatic reader, has bought the handsome 
estate of the late Charles Joslyn, Esq., of 
Malden, which will be her future residence. 

MarTua J. FLANDERS, M. D., of Lynn, 
Mass., at the semi-annual meeting of the Es- 
sex County Homeopathic Medical Society, 
held in Salem, June 20, was elected Vice- 
President for the ensuing term of six months. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster, attorney at law 
in Clinton, Iowa, has been appointed by the 
district Court one of the committee for the 
examination of candidates for admission to 
the bar. Mrs. Foster is the first woman to 
whom this responsible duty has ever been 
assigned. 

Mrs. Marion Apams, sister of the late 
Mrs. President Jackson, died at the Her- 
mitage, in Nashville, Tenn., recently, at the 
age of seventy-five years, from the effects 
of a fall, which fractured her thigh, abouta 
month ago. Her remains will be interred 
in the Hermitage burying-grounds. 

Miss Exua Dietz, of New York, now at 
the Haymarket Theater, London, is compli- 
mented by the papers of that city, as ‘‘a 
graceful and pleasant actress, and the quiet 
dignity both of her speech and action show 
that she has not attained her excellence 
without strong natural abilities and diligent 
and well-directed study.” 

Mrs. ANNIE A. FeLLows, of Cambridge, 
read an original paper on ‘‘The formation 
of Character,” by request of the Cambridge 
School Committee, before the graduating 
class of the Harvard Grammar School, on 
the occasion of their receiving their diplo- 
mas, Thursday, June 28. The paper received 
unqualified approval and much praise from 
both committee and master. 

Mme. LovisE DE BERMINGHAM, who died 
recently in New York, was one of the latest 
survivors of the participants in the most 
painful and yet the most instructive episode 
in the history of the New World,—the ob- 
literation, more than three quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, of civilization in one of the most 
prosperous colonies ever founded by mod- 
ern Europeans. Mme. de Bermingham, in 
right of her marriage a French Viscountess, 
was a sister of Peter Marie, Joseph Marie, 
and C. Marie, well-known residents of 
New York. She was the eldest of a family 
of nine children, and was born at Newport 
in 1815. Her father, John B. Marie, was a 
member of an emigrant French family, who 
came to this country in the early part of the 
present century. Louise Arnaud, her moth- 
er, was the daughter of the Collector of 
Port au Prince, who was murdered by the 
negioes when they rose against their French 
masters on the island. Collector Arnaud 
was at a banquet given by a number of the 
residents of the city, when the savage in- 
surgents burst into the hall and massacred 
the whole party as they sat at table. After 
this they began to set fire promiscuously to 
the dwellings in the city, and rushed 
through the streets sacking the houses, 
murdering the inhabitants, and committing 
all manner of hideous outrages. Louise 
Arnaud and her mother were saved by the 
intervention of their family slaves, and car- 
ried in secret on board a vessel lying in the 
harbor. The vessel sailed to Newport— 
then a more important commerical town 
than New York—carrying as passengers 
Mme. Arnaud and her daughter, together 
with other refugees. At Newport Mme, 
Arnaud met the Marics, among other French 
families who had made the city their home, 
and married John Marie soon after. Louise 
Marie, the eldest born of this union, when 
but eighteen years old and one of the belles 
of Newport, married M. Henri de Berming- 
ham, a young French gentleman then on a 
visit to this country. Six months after his 
marriage the young husband, while engaged 
in settling some family affairs in the West 
Indies, was taken ill with yellow fever and 
died at Havana. He belonged to an old 
French family of English origin, settled 
under the English domination near Bor- 
deaux, which has been distinguished in 
both the civil and military service. Two of 
his nephews at present hold commands in 
the French Navy. Since her husband’s 
death Mme. de Bermingham has lived quiet- 
ly in New York, devoting herself to her re- 
ligious duties and to works of varied chari- 
ty. She was one of the managers of the 
fair held many years ago at the Crystal Pal- 
ace for the benefit of St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
and she has since been especially interested 
in that institution. For several years she 
was the President of the Catholic Orphan 
Asylum, and her name has been closely 
connected with many good works. 
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MAYOR PRINCE AND THE WOMEN. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—There are occasions 
when one feels that it is a privilege to speak. 
The occasion may be found in the reply of 
Mayor Prince to the ladies who called upon 
him to ask tkat liquors be excluded from 
the banquet, to be given in honor of the 
President during his visit to our city. 

To say that I read his reply with feelings 

of mingled sorrow and shame, would but 
poorly express my emotions. We can ex- 
cuse the barbarities and atrocities practiced 
in the name of civilization by the nations of 
centuries long past, in consideration of the 
deplorable state of their education. We 
can excuse the heathen for worshiping a 
graven image, and bowing to all manner of 
superstition, because he knows no other 
God, and acts according to his highest relig- 
ious convictions. We can even excuse the 
cannibal for eating his fellow-man when we 
consider that he follows a barbarous instinct 
which knows no innate law of restraint 
and is untutored by the refinements of edu- 
cation and philosophy. But where is the 
excuse for the leading official of a city 
whose civilization is quoted from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, a city numbering many 
thousands of inhabitants, where, I ask, is 
the excuse fora man holding such a posi- 
tion, in such a century as this, surrounded 
on every hand by all beneficent influences, 
who talks of the use of intoxicating liquors 
among men of intelligence as a ‘‘courtesy’’? 
Where is the excuse for a father, see- 
ing upon every hand young men, a few 
years since filled with life and promise, to- 
day lodged in a dreary prison cell, to wear 
away long years in expiation of crimes com- 
mitted when bereft of reason by liquor, 
who says, “1 am willing my children shall 
drink it?” 

In one breath Mayor Prince ‘‘deprecated 
habits of intoxication and believes in tem- 
perance;” in the next he says ‘‘I approve of 
the modcrate use of wine and liquor.” Aside 
from the question of absolute right and 
wrong, there isso little affinity between tem- 
perance and moderation that I am surprised 
to find that Mr. Prince uses both words to 
express the same idea. Temperance does 
not mean moderation, but total abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks. 

If Mayor Prince will give us a standard 
of moderation, with practical reasons to 
prove that moderation, instead of total ab- 
stinence, is what will insure us the least 
crime, and best protect our lives and proper- 
ty, if he will give us asystem of moderation 
that shall save to tax-paying citizens all 
over the country hundreds of thousands of 
dollars yearly, that are now expended in the 
support of prisons and asylums; if he will 
give us asystem of moderation that shall 
protect homes, wives, and children from the 
terrible poverty, wretchedness and suffering 
caused by liquor; if he will give usa sys- 
tem of moderation that shall keep thou- 
sands of young men yearly, from filling 
felons cells and drunkards graves, and shall 
save thousands of aching hearts, then all 
those who are working heart and soul for 
prohibition will gladly transfer their labors 
to the cause of ‘‘moderation.” What a re- 
sponsibility for such a man in sucha posi- 
tion to assume! Talk of courtesy. Is it 
courtesy to a man or a nation, to deprive 
them of honor, sense, and reason, and drag 
them toa level vastly below that of the 
beasts? Is it a courtesy to a man to ask 
him to exchange what is purest, holiest and 
best in his nature, for the besotted state of 
the habitual drinkers? 

We who believe in prohibition may be fa- 

natics and enthusiasts, but it is, thank 
Heaven! in a good cause, and upon the side 
of right. The prohibitory law has been a 
failure and may be so again and again, but 
itis a broad assertion to make that ‘‘The 
desire of the prohibitionists cannot be ac- 
complished for the reason that it is not right 
that it should be.” Fifty years ago, who 
would have believed that to-day the curse 
of the slave trade would have been eradi- 
cated from our land, so that not a shadow 
of it would remain to darken our national 
prosperity? No great revolution of princi- 
ples is ever accomplished in a moment; but 
time, moving slowly in her orbit, brings 
about changes which would make some of 
our bigoted ancestors open their eyes in 
amazement, were they to come suddenly 
back to earth. The triumph of the right is 
but a question of time, and I fully believe 
that the time will come when to invite a 
man of intelligence to partake of that which 
leads directly to debauchery will be consid- 
ered an insult rather than a courtesy. Mr. 
Prince seemed to forget, in his assertion 
that ‘‘the ladies would never accomplish 
that at which they aim,” that the party who 
but a few years since were but a handful 
and they scattered, now numbers thousands, 
There is strength in numbers. Opposition 
and bigotry and prejudice are fast giving 
way before the enlightened revelation of 
modern civilization. 

Mayor Prince may not live to see the day, 
but it will surely come, when women will 
not be called to petition, as they have to- 
day, the mayor of their own city to sup- 
press the influences for evil, only to be re- 
fused in the name of ‘‘courtesy.” With 
their ballots in their hands as their ensign 
of citizenship and recognition as rational 
beings in the community, they will bring 


their influence to bear with effect upon the 

election of officers, with such principles as 

are needed by the people of a civilized na- 

tion in an enlightened age. A. J. 
Boston, Mass. 
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WOMEN WAKING UP IN LOUISIANA. 


‘Suppose the case reversed,” an article 
signed ‘‘Shawanebeke,” June 23, calls from 
a half invalid, her first article for the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL. Let me here suggest to 
every woman to buy ‘‘Mills Subjection of 
Women,” read it first herself, they put it in 
the hand of every friend she has, both male 
and female. 

Next, I would suggest, that every woman 
who is able to do so, take the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL, read it, and send it round to her friends 
untilitis worn out. Let those who can, sub- 
scribe for those who cannot do so. 

Third, let every mother who can wield a 
pen and write a forcible article, write 
against the horrid accounts that are written 
in the secular press; details of rapes and 
hangings; or which make the dying scoun- 
drel always a hero on the scaffold, boasting 
of ‘‘God’s forgiveness,” his ‘‘faith in the 
blood of Jesus,” and ‘‘certainty of rest in 
His bosom.” 

Then urge the enforcement of the law 
which is ‘‘null and void,” against ‘‘vagran- 
cy,” when dozens of hideously deformed 
wretches throng the streets, thrusting their 
sins and distortions before the eyes of wo- 
men who, too often, leave indelible marks 
upon their unborn children. This is some- 
thing no one notices, and yet it is an evil, 
as hideous as is vice itself, in its results. I 
know this to be true. 

The writer has been a hard studeht of 
life’s lessons in many ways—and, sometimes 
she scarcely dares to trust her pen, for it is 
apt to distill bitter drops. She knows that 
the ignorance of women gives the longest 
leash to the vicesof men. In many instan- 
ces this ignorance has saved a broken heart, 
separation, and disgrace; has saved them, 
alas, by the trusted family physician’s lying 
league with a diseased husband—has saved 
them at the sacrifice of a woman’s health, 
and that of her children after her. I never 
raised the veil one inch from a sister wo- 
man’s face when I saw man’s treachery to 
her, but, with tingling veins and throbbing 
nerves, I wrote it down on the pages of 
memory, and right against it I recorded a 
woman’s vow. Cold be my heart, palsied 
forever my tongue, when the one ceases to 
feel, and the other to plead for my sex; 
that all knowledge be given her, that she 
may know herself, and be able to protect 
herself. 

Let women cherish the female physician. 
When a competent one can be obtained, 
employ her, even at the risk of a domestic 
breeze from the ‘‘active partner.” It is her 
right, and one she should insist upon. 
We should be of good cheer. I can re- 
member when, not thirty-five years ago, to 
be an ‘‘old maid,” was a stigma. A ‘‘grass 
widow” was horrible; a ‘‘free thinker” was 
styled a “daughter of hell;” a female phy- 
sician was unknown. But the world has 
donned its seven league boots, and Progress 
is the watchward of the age. Let us then 
be of good cheer, ‘‘Forthe dayspring from 
on high hath visited us,” E. L. L. 
N. Orleans, La. 

_————-— «mo - 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE---POLITICAL COMMON 

SENSE. 


Why any man in our Republic should ob- 
ject to Woman Suffrage, or throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of it, is unaccountable. 
We put the ballot into the hands of thou- 
sands of ignorant persons, who can neither 
read nor write; we admit to be voters those 
who have been brought up under monarchi- 
cal governments, soon after their arrival in 
this country; men who know little, if any, 
more of our free institutions than a mere 
child; and yet refuse this privilege, I should 
say right, to those who have been born and 
reared among us. Can any one tell why 
we pursue such a course? We believe Wo- 
man is qualified to teach our children in the 
family and in our schools; we know, in- 
deed, that she does all, or nearly all, the 
teaching the children ever receive in the 
first years of their lives; more than this, 
we admit women to teach in our grammar 
and high schools, and are satisfied they do 
it better than men; and still, we will not 
admit them to vote. Can anything be more 
absurd than such a course? 
The colored or Irish servant, who has 
arrived at twenty-one years, whether born 
on our soil, or naturalized, can vote; but 
the mother who bore us, though she has 
more learning, wisdom and prudence than 
the father that begat us, we exclude from 
this right. The husband says, (and very 
truly, often) ‘“My wife knows more than I 
do; her judgment upon the ordinary things 
of life is better than mine;” but will he al- 
low her to vote? ‘‘Oh no!” he adds, ‘‘this 
is quite another affair. What does a wo- 
man know about politics? Her business is 
at home. Would you have her besmirched 
with the slums and the perfumes of tobacco, 
and the liquor saloons? Would you de- 
grade her to such a low condition?” 

It is readily admitted that the politics of 
our day are slimy enough; yea, quite too 
much so. But this, so far from being an 





objection, is one of the strongest arguments 


why she is needed there. A good many of 
our best men stay away from the caucuses 
and primary meetings where the wires are 
pulled, and the pipes laid, and the logs 
rolled which elect the bad men of whom 
they complain. Still, all this time they are 
crying out against the election of these very 
men. Every one praying that we may have 
better men in office, and yet they neglect 
their duty and stay at home, when they 
ought to be at these meetings where such 
men are elected to office. There are two 
things that should never be separated—to 
wit: prayer and work, if we pray at all. 
To pray for a thing, and not do what we 
can to accomplish, it is but mockery. 

Now, if it is reasonable for these good 
men to attend the primary meetings, to 
mingle with those who are, as they say, 
bad, and put forth all their efforts to make 
politicians better, and to place better men 
in office, it is doubly reasonable and im- 
portant that women should be there; for 
he must be ignorant indeed, who has not 
learned that women ever have exercised a 
refining and elevating influence upon men. 
Men away from the influences of women 
are savages, while men under their purify- 
ing influences are gentlemen. 

Besides, take the great questions of the day 
on which both the great parties have very 
recently and strenuously contended, need 
reform; and on which side would you find 
the women if they were allowed to vote? 
How many of them would vote for dishon- 
est men? How many would vote on the 
side of the drunkard? How many would 
you find opposing moral reform, yea, every- 
thing that is calculated to improve the con- 
dition of our race? Not one in ten. 

But Woman would be degraded by vot- 
ing. Who believes this? Not one in ten. 

But women don’t want to vote. The 
more’s the pity. They ought to want to; 
and, besides, we shall never know how 
many of them would vote, till they have 
the legal right to doit. Let men open the 
way for it, and then we shall see how many 
want to vote, and how many will. 

Ww. M. C. 
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A WORD TO WOODBINE. 


Your story was pathetic enough to 
awaken the sympathy of every noble heart, 
and surely every good man and woman 
will respect you for the work that you have 
done. Many a family has gone to the poor- 
house, because the wife and mother lacked 
the pluck and energy that you have shown. 

You are not one of the ‘‘clinging” wood- 
bines that grow upright only while their 
supporting oaks are strong and beautiful. 
Instead of falling in duli despair when your 
oak gives out, you hold him up, and year 
by year grow stronger at your work. You 
have nobly supported the falling, and 
cheered the broken-hearted. 

It was a hard trial for you to get out of 
the beaten path and make a new one for 
yourself; but now that it is pretty well 
beaten down and the briars turned aside, it 
is not such a very hard road, after all. 
Many a woman whose lot seemed far happier 
to you than your own, is treading with tired 
feet a rougher pathway. 

Of course you miss many pleasant things 
that you enjoyed in the old life; but are 
you sure that it is your worthy effort to 
gain an honest living that makes a barrier 
between you and your old friends? Isit not 
your loss of interest in the subjects that 
occupy the minds of women of leisure? 
Do you have time to read the new novels 
as of old? Do you attend lectures, and go 
to church, and do all those things which 
women like to talk about? Do you know 
the fashions of this year from those of the 
last? Or, if you know, do you heed them? 
You are changed, Woodbine, and your 
mind is full of matters that your old-time 
friends cannot comprehend. The things 
that are of weight to them are to you as 
light as air, or only to be thought of when 
relieved from the burdens that you must 
bear a little longer. 

We cannot enjoy all the good things of 
life. While you have the pleasant knowl- 
edge that you are supporting your family, 
and that, if your husband should die, you 
would be able to keep your home and chil- 
dren, you are at the same time aware that 
there is a vast field of work and pleasure 
which you cannot enter. Many a woman 
deprived of her husband is compelled to go 
to relatives for a home for herself and chil- 
dren, and thenceforth drags out a miserable 
existence, feeling herself to be a burden, 
and that it had been better had her children 
never been born. You will have no such 
trial. By the work of your hands you have 
helped to build the home, and by the same 
you will keep it. Has your husband a deed 
of it, or is it joint property, | wonder? If 
he should die, would it belong to you, or 
to the children, who do not even compre- 
hend the weariness of body and soul that it 
has cost you? Do not teil me that it is his, 
and that you are glad to have it so. Do 
not say that for all your years of labor you 
have not so much as a claim upon a foot of 
land, except what a very generous law 
‘‘gives” you. I know that you are happier 
in working for your family, but at least let 
the profits be equally divided. Hoping to 
hear from you again, I am your friend, 





ARDIE BEE. 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM NEEDED. 


We make a good show at Philadelphia 
and a very bad show at Washington. 

Which is the true indicator of national 
character? When we sit in judgment upon 
ourselves, ought we to think of the Centen- 
nial buildings, and their myriad triumphs 
of art and ingenuity, or ought we to reflect 
rather upon the Washington scandals? Is 
Corliss a set-off against Belknap? Is there 
anything shown at Philadelphia exquisite 
enough to atone for the exhibition of pri- 
vate letters at Washington? 

It is much easier to make a steam engine 
than to govern acountry. There is hardly 
a nation in Christendom where you cannot 
get an excellent steam engine made by na- 
tive hands, but there is not one nation in 
the world which has fully learned the art 
of self-government. We are the nearest to 
it, but we have much to learn before we 
shall be able to point to Washington with 
half the complacency with which we reflect 
upon Philadelphia. In due time we shall 
discover that it is not possible to get an em- 
pire’s business done by a few hundred cheap 
clerks, liable to be turned out of their places 
without cause and without notice. By-and- 
bye we shall get governmental business 
done as we get our steam engines built. 
Fancy a government hiring Mr. Corliss at 
three thousand dollars a year to make its 
steam engines, with the understanding that 
he was to vacate his post the moment a 
member of Congress happened to want it 
for the man who had packed his caucus! 
You could not get a tenth part of a Corliss 
on those ridiculous terms, and if by some 
rare chance you got him, you could not 
keep him three months.—James Parton in 
the Illustrated Weekly. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





I say that to open the study and practice 
of medicine to women-folk, under the infal- 
lible safe-guard of a stiff public examina- 
tion, will be to rise in respect for human 
rights to the level of European nations who 
do not brag about just freedom half as loud 
as we do, and to respect the constitutional 
rights of many million citizens, who all pay 
their taxes like men, and, by the contract 
with the State implied in that payment, 
have the clear human right they have yet to 
go down on their knees for, But it will 
also import into medical science a new and 
less theoretical, but cautious, teachable, 
observant kind of intellect; it will give the 
larger half of the nation an honorable am- 
bition and an honorable pursuit, toward 
which their hearts and instincts are 
bent by Nature herself; it will tend to 
elevate this whole sex, and its young chil- 
dren, male as well as female, and so will 
advance the civilization of the world, which 
in ages past, in our own day, and in all 
time, hath and doth and will keep step ex- 
actly with the progress of women toward 
mental equality with men.—Charles Reade, 
in Harper's for July. 
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MISS ALTA M. HULETT, 


Some time since we received and copied 
into the WoMAN’s JOURNAL a statement of 
the leading facts of the career of Miss Alta 
M. Hulett, the eminent woman lawyer of 
Chicago. This statement was sent us by 
Sarah A. Richards, of the firm of Richards 
& Stocker, insurance brokers, No. 143 La 
Salle Street, Chicago, and was accompanied 
by the following interesting statement: 

Epirors JouRNAL:—I send you enclosed 
a paper in reference to Miss Alta M. Hulett, 
who died at St. Diego, Cal., March 28. I 
knew Miss Hulett intimately from the peri- 
od of her admission to the Bar up to the 
sad farewell in November last, when she 
left Chicago for California. Perhaps no 
person outside of her immediate family cir- 
cle knew so much of her interior life, her 
hopes and disappointments; for nearly two 
years we shared the same office, and subse- 
quently hardly a day passed when we did 
not meet, and when, last year she received 
a letter from Mrs. Hanaford asking for the 
leading facts of her life, for publication in 
her centennial book, she brought me a 
rough outline and requested me to fill it out 
for her which I gladly did. The original 
memorandum I now have in my desk, and 
in writing what I have done in this brief 
sketch for publication in such a representa- 
tive journal as yours, I have been prompted 
by the feeling that it would be in accord- 
ance with her own wishes, could they have 
been definitely known. Respectfully yours, 

Saran A. RICHARDS. 
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VIVISECTION CONDEMNED. 








At a meeting of the Edinburgh Royal 
Society on Monday, 5th of March, Professor 
Rutherford gave an account of a number of 
most painful experiments made by him 
upon dogs, in which he expressly states that 
‘neither chloroform, ether, nor opium had 
been administered to the animals.” He 
stigmatized as ‘“‘ignorant persons” those 
who urged that inasmuch as these experi- 
ments had been performed on dogs (which 
had previously been paralysed, respiration 
being kept up by artificial means), the re- 
sults would not apply to man. 

The opinion of the President of the meet- 
ing, one of the first scientific men of the 
day, is given in the following letter, which 
appeared in the Scotsman, next day: 
Unrtversity, GLAsGow, 6th March, 1877. 

Srr:—In your print of this morning I 
see a report of Professor Rutherford’s pa- 





per on the secretion of bile, read at the 
meeting of the Royal Society yesterday 
evening, when, as ident, I was in the 
chair. As chairman, I did not feel that | 
had the right to express my opinion that 
experiments involving such torture to so 
large a number of sentient and intelligent 
animals are not justifiable by either the ob 
ject proposed or the results obtained or ob. 
tainable by such an investigation as that de. 
scribed by Professor Rutherford. I fee} 
this opinion very rape after many years’ 
serious consideration of the general question 
of the advisableness or justifiableness of ex. 
periments involving cruel treatment of the 
lower animals. I trust you will kindly 
give me this opportunity of expressing jt 
as my presence without protest yesterday 
evening might seem to imply that I ap- 
proved of the experiments which were de. 
scribed. Iam, Kc. 
WILLIAM THomson. 
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“THE PRINCESS OF THULE.” 


It is not at all likely that Mr. William 
Black, the most delightful of modern Eng- 
lish novelists, had any intention of drawing 
an exact portrait or writing a biography in 
his captivating novel of the ‘‘Princess of 
Thule.” Still, common consent has con- 
ferred the title upon his wife, who at least 
came from the north, and personal acquaint- 
ance only strengthens the illusion, if it be 
one, and quite invests her with the great 
charms of truth and honesty and single- 
mindedness that distinguish Sheila. 

Mrs. Black is ‘“‘bonnie,” in the Scotch as 
well as English sense of the word, and fresh 
as an English rose. She is of medium 
height, with an abundance of light brown 
hair, and, I think, blue eyes. Mr. Black 
has a charming house, which he and his 
wife make a very hospitable one in the Cam- 
berwell region, where William Blake used 
to take his walks. At his table one would 
be likely to meet the best art and literary 
society that London affords, and in the en- 
joyment of that, and the productions of his 
cuisine (for he is a capital liver) forget that 
time exists, and puts a limit to all things, 
Jennie June. 


HUMOROUS. 


A cynic describes marriage as an altar on 
which man lays his wallet and woman her 
affections. 


Not many women are blacksmiths, we 
learn from the Worcester Press, ‘‘but most 
of them can shoo a hen.” 


_ West Point cadets have a new song, be- 
oy 
‘Maid of Vassar, ‘ere we part, 
Give, oh! give me back my heart!” 


When Oliver Cromwell visited Yorkmin- 
ister cathedral in England, he saw in one of 
the apartments statuesof the twelve apostles 
in silver, ‘‘Who are those fellows there?” 
he asked as he approached them. On being 
informed, he instantly replied, ‘‘Take them 
down and let them go about doing good.” 
They were taken down and melted and put 
into his treasury. 


A St. Louis newspaper man has been to 
Chicago, and written a letter about it, the 
character of which can be judged from 
these head-lines; ‘‘Notes of a Day’s Stroll 
ina Poverty-Stricken City. How Greedy 
Ambition Completely Overleaped its Mark. 
Dilapidation, Ruin and Decay Amid Mag- 
nificence. Impressions Gathered in a Shab- 
by Genteel City.” Now just wait till a 
Chicago newspaper man writes up St. Louis 
again. 

Mr. Gough tells a good story illustrative 
of quaint Scottish humor: ‘Two sparks 
from London once came upon a decent 
looking shepherd in Argyleshire, and ac- 
costed him with, ‘You have a very fine view 
here—you can see a great way.’ ‘Yu aye, 
yuaye, a ferry great way.’ ‘Ah! you can 
see America here, I suppose?’ ‘Farrar than 
that.’ ‘How is that?’ ‘Yu jist wait tule 
the mists gang away, and you'll see the 


’” 


mune. 


Bishop Marley had a good deal of the 
humor of Swift. Once, when the footman 
was out of the way, he ordered the coach- 
man to fetch some water from the well. 
To this the coachman objected, that his 
business was to drive, not to run on errands. 
‘Well, then,” said Marley, ‘‘bring out the 
coach and four, set the pitcher inside, and 
drive to the well;”’—a service which was 
several times repeated, to the great amuse- 
ment of the village. 


When a woman answered the door-bell 
yesterday she found a stranger on the step. 
He had a bundle in hi3 hand, a smile on his 
face, and he said. 

‘‘Madam, can I sell you some fly-paper?” 

‘‘Does the paper fly?” she asked. 

‘“‘No, ma’am, but it makes the flies fly.” 

‘*What do I want the flies to fly for?” she 
continued. 

‘Every fly, madam ——” he was explain- 
ing, when she called out: 

‘I want you to fly! I can get along with 
flies better than with agents!’ 

*‘But I am not on the fly,” he softly pro- 
tested. 

“Our dog is,” she grimly replied, and so 
he was. He flew around the corner, the 
agent flew for the gate, the roll of fly-paper 
flew over the curb, and a newsboy climbed 
| irra to be out of the muss and shout- 
ed: 

“She flew, thou flyest, he flied. 


The Turkish indifference to the valuable 
antiquities which western explorers dig up 
under their eyes appears to be in some mea- 
sure due to their inability to understand the 
facts which give them their value. The 
Mudir of the district visited the ruins of the 
great temple one day to see Mr. Wood's 
“wonders,” of .which he had heard. On 
my showing him the drums of the large 
columns and the capitals, he asked me to 
what building they had belonged. I told 
him they were the remains of an ancient 
——- or church in the time of the ancient 
Greeks, when they did not worship the one 
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true God, but had many gods, male and fe- 
male, and that this church was dedicated to 
the worship of a female, whose statue, forty 
or fifty feet high, was set up inside it. 
“Ah,” said the Mudir, as if a new light had 
broken in upon him, ‘‘they were Protest- 


™ INDIAN 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 











R. E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 
ht of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
jJJsto which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
in his system is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
ewe patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 

Office, 897 Washington Street, 
ely6 BOSTON, MASS. 


“COMSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician retired from active practice, hav- 
inghad placed in his hands by an East Indian mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure for Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative pow- 
ers in thousands of cases, feels it his duty to make it 
known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive, and a conscientious desire to relieve human 
suffering, he will send, free of charge, to all who de- 
sire it, this recipe, with full directions for preparing 
and successfully using. Sent by return mail by ad- 
dressing with stamp, naming this paper, Dr. J. C. 
SroneE, 2031 Brandywine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1y28 








* 7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
Revolvers to $500. Monster Ill, Cat. for3-ct. stamp. 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, 


~ Every Woman Should Learn — 


How to ornament her home with the 


SCROLL SAW. 
Arthur Hope’s Manual of 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK 


explains this beautiful art so clearly that any child 
can understand it, 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 
Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
uarterly, commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up ntee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
a setaside semi-annually by the new Savings Bank 
w. 6m5 





‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
ev0 vers to 8500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stam 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, 


REMOV AT. 








—of the—— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H,. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 2144 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Beste, 


THE NAPHTHA CLEANSING WORKS 


Clean Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, Furs, Clothing 
of every quality, color and texture, without 
the possibility of injury in any respect. 


MOTHS AND THEIR EGGS, AND OTHER INSECT LIFE 
TOTALLY DESTROYED. 
OFFICE, FLINT BROTHERS, 
106 Tremont Street, Boston, 
CHURCH & CO. 
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General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 








Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


T re] ‘ a! WT Al 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Of Pennsylvania, 

The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter  peeree are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. ey, A. M., Dean, North 
ne Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

6tJan1 


$B eATSHEs: Cheapest in the known 
worl: 





orld, Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 


For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or{Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
Toom wilh aj ~ exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
pe healthy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
ped =e 3 fascam and the Muscam, ot Natural Bie. 

: ning upon a large public square whic 
makes an excellent play ground. PTwo years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
= the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
pa a conveniently at 11 o'clock. 
‘atalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
7 address, and an interview arranged if desired. 
yé CUSHINGS & LADD. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
ouetily cured. Painless: no publicity. 

nd au, for particulars. Dr. - 
ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, DL 














PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite tolife size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS, 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876. 
1y25 





Osgoods New Books. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF TURKEY. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper. 25 cents, 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 530 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


G2" These three books contain just the informa- 
tyon people now wish concerning the causes of the 
Russo-Turkish war, and the two countries engaged 
in it. 


The Burning of the Convent. 

A Narrative of the Destruction, by a Mob, of the 
Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, Charlestown, 
as remembered by One of the Pupils. $1. 


DEEPHAVEN. 
BY SARAH O. JEWETT. 
$1.25. 

“Miss Jewett's ‘Deephaven Sketches’ should find 
aplace in the pocket of every Summer tourist. If 
the character of the book could be widely made 
known, no romance of the day would be so generally 
read by people of good hearts and healthful taste. 
No other volume of sketches eo charming, so natural, 
and so tender has ever been published in the United 
States."’— Christian Union. 


THE AMERICAN, 


BY HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
12mo. $2. 


“Few men have ever been so brilliantly equipped 
for literary performance. Carefully-trained taste, 
large acquirements of knowledge, experience of 
lands and races, and association with the best minds, 
have combined to supply him with all the purely in- 
tellectual requisites which an author could desire.” 
—New York Tribune. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIGGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 8vo. $6. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 


literary society, Miss Martineau’s series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”— 7. W. Higginson. 


7 ha ‘ NA) 
VEST-POCKET SERIES. 
BOOKS, ART, ELOQUENCE. By R. W. Emerson 

Cloth, 50 cents. 

SUCCESS, GREATNESS, IMMORTALITY. By R. 
W. Emerson. Cloth. 50 cents, 

Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. By R. 
W. Emerson. 50 cents. 

My Garden Acquaintance, and A Good 
Word for Winter. By J. R. Lowe... 50 
cents. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By W. E. 
AyTOUN. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and 
other Poems, By THomasGray. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 








*,* For sale by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





New Music Book! 


Mrs. Van Cott’s 
PRAISE BOOK 


For Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, Revival Meet- 
ings, Tabernacle Meetings, Noon Meetings, Prayer 
and Conference Meetings, and 


THE MURPHY TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 


Mrs. Van Corr is one of our most successful reviv- 
al preachers, her work being mainly in the Methodist 
denomination, where revival and spiritual songs were 
in use long before they were elsewhere known. The 
book is a fine one for all denominations, hymns and 
tunes being in excellent taste, poetical and musical. 
Some of its 120 songs are: 

Angel Choir. 

Living for Jesus. 


The Fountain. 
Fruit and Leaves. 


race. 
Hear Him Calling. 
I am so happy. 


A sweet a 
In Shining White. 
Jesus ready now. 


Jesus, only Jesus. 
Saviour, pilot me. 
Little Stray Lamb. 
My Heavenly Home. 
Fathomless Sea. 
Storm the Fort. 
Salvation’s Free. 
Banner and Badge. 
We shall meet. 
Temperance Hymn. 


Sent, post-free for the Retail Price. which is 35 cts. 
Reduction for quantities. 


Three Shining 8. Sch., | SHINING RIVER. .35 
Song books. ose who 
don’t use them will miss | GOOD NEWS. 85 
a great deal. The last is 
for Episcopal Schools. | CHORAL PRAISE. .25 
| For High Schools, 
The School Song Book. .60 | Academies, Semin- 
aries, Colleges. 
First-class books. 
The last is also for 
Singing Schools, 
and the first is for 
Female Voices. 


The High School Choir. $1 





The Encore. 75 


Stainer & Barrett's 
This magnificent En- 


cyclopedi or pe; DICTIONARY 
ow fad reference pub- Of Musical T ‘ 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


The Best Reading at Popular Prices, 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Price, $1 00. 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
APTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the author of ‘‘Mercy PuiLerick’s 
CHoIce.” 
A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use,” Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 


sons, in both Town and Country. PRICE $100 
EACH. 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Lee. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 
A WINTERSTORY;aNovel. By the author of*The 
Rose Garden.”’ 
SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G. APPLETON. 
JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewine. 

The books in the “No Name Series’’ and “Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 


and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston. lyl4 


NEW BOOKS. 





NIMPORT. 


The first volume of the ‘‘Wayside Series.’ Cover 
design by J. Wells Champney (“Champ”). 16 mo, 
Cloth, flexible. 

A strong and interesting story of New England life, 
replete with excellent points. 





THE GOSPEL INVITATION. 


Sermons related to the Boston Revival of 1877. By 
seventeen clergymen of different denominations. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A fair representative of the pulpit teaching of Boston 
at the present time. Pronounced by the press the 
non ve uable volume of sermons that has lately been 
issued. 


JOSEPH COOK REVIEWED. 


Was Bronson Axcort’s Scoot A TyPE OF Gop’s 
MorAL GOVERNMENT?! A Review of Joseph Cook's 
Theory of the Atonement. By Rev. Washington 
Gladden. 16mo. Paper, 40 cents. 

“One of the most able and trenchant pamphlets of 
modern times."’"— Christian Register. 

“Eminently temperate in its tone, clear in its state- 
ments, and qouy free from the not J% — obso- 
lete spirit of theological hate.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

The Atonement theory criticised in the above work 
may be found in THE GOSPEL INVITATION. 


WHAT IS ART? 


Or,ArT THEORIES AND METHODS CoNCISELY STATED. 
By 8. G. W. Benjamin. 12 mo. Cloth, flexible. 
75 cents. 

Designed to meet a want long felt by those who de- 
sire acareful and accurate treatment of the subject, 
in small compass. 


INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, 
CONSIDERED ECONOMICALLY. 


By Prof. Walter Smith. 12mo. Paper. 20 cents. 

An address delivered before a Convention of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of the State 
of Pennsylvania. It should be oy read by 
every one who is interested in Industrial Art Educa- 
tion, and by all who wish to know what can be said in 
its favor by one of its most earnest and judicious 
advocates. 





*,*The above books for sale by booksellers gen- 
erally. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers. 


For Summer Tourists. 
THE FIELD PORT FOLIO, 


For use in gathering ferns, plants, flowers, leaves, etc., 
and bringing them in perfect condition from the place 
where they are found. Removes all necessity for 
pay 4 and unwieldy books, scissors or knife, etc. 
Is light and easy to handle, and contains all that is 

ired. Price $1.50 and $2. Nothing like it ever 
nd for circular. 


u 
before offered. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 





381 Washington St., Roston. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


on 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, ete.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
nis Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by matl 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston, 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Importers and Publishers, 


30 & 32 FRANKLIN Cor. HAWLEY 8T. 
Bible Warehouse and Bookstore—32 FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON. 

Messrs. D. Loturor & Co., eontiahy invite you to 
callat their Bookstore. They will be pleased not 
only to exhibit to you their extensive collection of 
Books, Bibles, Commentaries, and Choice Religious 
Works, ircluding carefully selected 8.8. Libraries, 
fine Stationery, etc., but also to make your personal 
acquaintance, and to offer ase a pleasant resort, where 
during your visits in the city, you may come in and 
leisurely consult any volume on their tables and 
shelves. 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS READING, 


THE STILL HOUR. By Austin Pretrs D.D., 60 cts - 
SALVATION BY CHRIST. By Francis WAYLAND. 
D. D., $150. HOW AND WHY; or Search the Scri 
tures By G. D. Fexice, $1 ©. DAILY MANNA, 
By Rev. Baron Stow 25 cents. GETHSEMANE, 
By C. E. NEBELIN, $1 25. THE SIGNET RING. By 
Rev. J. DeLrerpe, $1 25. HISTORY OF THE JEW- 
ISH NATION. Edited and with an Introduction 
Rev. Heman Linco, D. D., $125. SONG VIC 
RIES OF THE BLISS AND SANKEY HYMNS, Con- 
taining 100 incidents,—Stories ‘‘stranger than fiction,” 
—How their hymns have won victories, With Por- 
traitsof Mr. Sankey and Mr. Bliss, 50 cents, HO 
OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. By Dr. A: Tholuck, 
$100. THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS, Moopy 
and SANKEY, and their Work in England and America. 
By Rev. Extas Nason, With four Steel Portraits, 
and numerous Illustrations on Wood, $1 50. 

Catalogue of Choice Religious and Sunday School 
Boeks free, at D. Loruror’s Book and Bis.& WARE- 
HOUSE, 32 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 

To increase the interest and attendance in your Suan- 
day Schools, procure THE ORIGINAL $500 Prize Se- 
RIES, 8 volumes, $12 00, and the New $500 Prize Sz- 
RIES, 13 volumes, $16 75, which have won so wide a 
B3t 5p The $1000 Prize Serres. 16 volumes, 





50, pronounced by the examining committee, Rev. 
rs. Lincoln, Rankin, and Day, superior to any simi- 
lar series. 


CHM TAN Tb Wh PREMERA 


No. 1, 25 vols., reduced from $38.75 to $23.00. 
2,50 vols., reduced from $62.25 to $38.00. No. 3,50 
vols., reduced from $55.55 to $35.00. No. 4, 25 vols., 
reduced from $16.30 to $10.00. No.5, 24 vols., re- 
duced from $20.00 to $12.00. No. 6,30 vols., reduced 
from $7.50 to $5.00. The $500 Prize Stories, 21 vols., 

.75. The $1000 Prize Series, 16 vols., $24.50. The 

ansy Books, 18 vols., $20.50. Boston. D. LO- 
THROP & CO. 

MISS EASTMAN’S WORKS, 6 vols, 4 00. MISS 
FARMAN’S WORKS, 7 vole, $8 75. THE PANSY 
BOOKS. 18 vols, $2050. Attention is invited to the 
high commendation they have received from the re- 
li Sons and literary press of the country. 

EW BOOKS for SUMMER READING; MY LIT- 
TLE GENTLEMEN, and other stories, Lot 
American Authors. $150. BELLE LANGLEY, and 
other stories. By Popular American Authors, 75 cents. 

Good-For-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman. A 
Story for Boys ‘‘Polly” being a delightful young 
sca , drawn from life. $1 00. 

an: The New-Fashioned Girl, By Mrs. S. C. Hal- 
lowell, $1 00. 

Our Pet, By Maria Bruce Lyman, $1 00. 

Hidden Treasure, By the author of ‘Andy Lut- 
trell,”’ $1 50. 

John Bremm, By A. A. Hopkins, A temperance 
story, $125. 

Ned and His Engine, to which is adeed Will and 
John, $100. 

Péhe Nu-e, the Tiger Whale, By Captain Barnacle, 
00. 


$1 
YouR CHILDREN 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.00 per annum. 
The Popular Pictori paeqnaine. 
8 months for cts. Try it 
BABYLAND. 50 cts. per annum. Lasgo print. 
Heavy r. Full of Pictures. For the smallest chil 
dren. Six months for 25 cts. Try it. Send to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 





32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 





Boston, July 14, 1877. 

All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 

and all letters relating to its editorial management, 

must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 








Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business d ment of the , must be add 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 


Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the ay is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are eqonestiy requested to note the ex- 
pee of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, must remember that 
our terms are $2.50 in advance. Those who 
allow their bills to remain unpaid beyond 
the end of the year, subject us to great in- 
convenience and expense. Every one can 
see by the wrapper on his paper, just the 
date at which his subscription expired, and, 
if he has not paid in advance, should remit 


at once. L. 8. 
ODS 


GIRL GRADUATES.—THE REASON WHY. 


When the seniors of Middletown College 
were making arrangements for their Class- 
day exercises, Miss E. J. Ellis was selected 
as Class Poet, to the chagrin of some of the 
young men of the class, who thereupon 
commenced such an uproar that Miss Ellis 
resigned the appointment, and the young 
gentlemen ‘‘defined their position,” in vehe- 
ment newspaper articles. ‘‘It was not,” 
they said, ‘‘that they objected to the lady, 
but she was not competent, and they stood 
for the honor of the class,” &c. 

But the examination came, and according 
to Zion's Herald, jwhich is good authority, 
as a Methodist organ: 

No member of the present graduating 
class at Middletown won, in the final exam- 
inations, higher or better deserved honors 
than Miss E. J. Ellis, whose election as 
class poet occasioned such a ‘‘tempest in a 
teapot,” a few months since, in the academic 
world. She snatched the prize in English 
Literature from the leading competitor of 
the class of the male persuasion, and re- 
ceived the formal presentation of it with 
the modesty of real talent, amid the tumult- 
uous applause of the audience and fellow 
students. Miss Ellis, who is now but twenty- 
one, has already been elected a teacher in 
Wellesley College, and will undoubtedly 
make her mark hereafter as an educator and 
cultivated scholar. She is from Maine, her 
native town being the renowned and ancient 
Pemaquid, the home of Dr. John Johnston, 
to whose family Miss Ellis is related. The 
commencement essay of Miss Ellis is spoken 
of in high commendation by those that lis- 
tened to it. 

This result of the examinations, which are 
the real test, perhaps shows the reason for 
the clamor made by-the young gentlemen 
of the class, when Miss Ellis was elected 
class poet. Men have so long believed in 
their own intellectual superiority, that 
some of them at least are ready to resort to 
very uuhandsome means to enable them to 
“keep up appearances.” Ever since wo- 
men have been admitted to colleges in this 
country, they have uniformly had their full 
share of prizes and of honors. And now, 
in the University of London, which has 
decided to confer degrees upon women, and 
where doctors in the medical department, 
two hundred of them, tried to prevent the 
admission of women, not indeed on the 
ground of their inferiority, but from the 
expressed fear of their competition, the 
chief prize in applied mathematics and me- 
chanics in the university has just been won 
by Miss Ellen M. Watson, over a hundred 
young men; she has also won the Meyer de 
Rothschild scholarship of $250 per year. 
When Prof. Clifford called her name for 
the honor, he said hers was the finest math- 
ematical mind he had ever met with ina 
pupil of either sex, and that a few more 
students like her would raise the young uni- 
versity above the older institutions. Prof. 
Huxley’s daughter Marion also took the 
prize in art, Miss Constance D’Arcy the 
first in art anatomy, and Miss Orme, sister 
of Prof. Masson’s wife, gained the Joseph 
Hume scholarship in jurisprudence. The 
Paris faculty of medicine have also given a 
doctor's diploma to Zenaide Oukonoff. a 
young Russian woman, at the same time 
complimenting her highly on her scientific 
attainments. 

These successes indicate a part of the 
reason for the opposition to equal opportu- 
nities and rights for women. They show, 
too, that where there is an open field and 
fair play, women have nothing to fear, and 
that the best men welcome substantial gains 
for our sex as cordially as we do for our- 
selves. L. 8. 


—————*@o———____—. 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 





One of the most anxious and serious ques- 
tions which come to parents is *‘To what 
school shall we send our children?” 

So many school houses are badly venti- 
lated, badly heated, and badly lighted; in 
80 many schools the arrangements are for 
show much more tian for solid acquire- 


ment, where each scholar knows before- 
hand the questions that will be asked him 
at what is called ‘‘an examination” but 
should be called rather an exhibition, that 
parenfs who really desire substantial ac- 
quirements for their children, often look in 
vain for the proper schools. 

As this is the time of year when it is de- 
cided to what schools pupils shall be sent, 
it may assist some of our readers to know 
that the Chauncy-Hall School Building in 
this city, has been constructed with special 
reference to the most healthful conditions. 
The ventilation is as perfect as present 
knowledge can make it. Light is admitted 
into every room at the side, so that there is 
no glare to pain the eye. The benches are 
constructed to prevent diseases of the spine. 
There are basins, towels, and an abundant 
supply of water. There are large play- 
rooms, and every arrangement for the health, 
comfort and pleasure of the pupils. Every 
pupil is held to honest work, and to thor- 
ough performance. The examinations are 
not “got up,” for the occasion, but show 
the reai proficiency of thescholars. Cheat- 
ing and bolstering are things not allowed in 
Chauncy-Hall. 

There isa kindergarten department for 
the smallest children; its neat room, with 
every necessary appliance for the kind of 
instruction given in such schools. From 
here pupils can go to the primary depart- 
ment, and thence, in regular succession, up 
the higher classes, till they reach the last 
one, which each year sends its graduates to 
the best colleges in the country, to the 
School of Technology, and to other scien- 
tific schools. 

This institution is now in its fiftieth year. 
It was, at first, exclusively a boy’s school, 
and was justly celebrated as the school from 
which Harvard College received its most 
thoroughly fitted pupils. For several years 
past, it has admitted girls, and for six years, 
each year girls who graduated at Chauncy- 
Hall, have been admitted to Cornell, or Bos- 
ton University. In some instances they 
have graduated with distinguished honor, 
and all haye held creditable rank. 

For the past four years, I have had per- 
sonal knowledge of the thorough instruc- 
tion given in this school, and of the care 
taken to promote integrity, uprightness and 
self-respect among the pupils, and I bear 
this testimony for the sake of parents who 
would be glad to avail themselves of just 
such a school, and of pupils who would be 
greatly benefited by it. L. 8. 

~* 
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WOMEN NEEDED AT HARVARD COLLEGE. 





President Eliot has been reported as sug- 
gesting, among other objections to the co- 
education of women at Harvard College, 
the expense of a special police that would 
be needed in order to protect them. We 
replied at the time, that the mere fact of 
the presence of self-respecting women would 
be a better safeguard of the manners and 
morals of the students than any police, and 
would render such protection unnecessary. 
The Boston Traveller of Tuesday thus 
speaks of the needed change at Harvard 
College: 

“The fleet-footed and nimble-winged god- 
dess Rumor tells us that of the class of 1877 
of Harvard College a larger proportion than 
that of yf previous class of the good old 
institution lost their degrees from various 
causes, Rumor is not always careful; in- 
deed she vexes us often by misstatements, 
but in the present case she is probably well 
backed in her statement. She says that 
something like a score of young men have 
failed to do their duty to their college, and 
after four years of time, issue from the ‘pro- 
tecting arms’ not bearing the insignia of 
an honorable performance of the work as- 
signed them. Where lack of ability exists, 
it is a misfortune; where accident or sick- 
ness intervenes, there can be no reproba- 
tion, but rather pity and sympathy; but 
where laziness or, worse still, criminal neg- 
lect occurs, only condemnation is the just 
due of the young men to whom the stigma 
oe. hey have neglected holy and 
glorious opportunities; they have brought 
sorrow to friends and parents; they have 
taken a crooked step on their entrance into 
the busy path of life. More than one young 
man—we speak advisedly—lost his degree 
at Harvard this year on account of im- 
morality. The facts patent to many in the 
city were also known to the college authori- 
ties, and could not be overlooked. Now, 
we venture to say that a certain gang of 
performers who came to the city did. some 
ne men irreparable injury—here is a 

roof of it, we more than opine. For a 
ew days of license and frivolity—to use 
mild expressions—some students have sac- 
rificed a titleof honor. There is something 
rotten somewhere, for students of ten years 
ago do not remember recklessness and fool- 
ishness of the same kind as now exist, or 
have existed during the past year. Reck- 
lessness and foolishness there were, but it 
did not take the form of licentiousness and 
open defiance of moral law. For the honor 
of dear old Harvard, will not the Faculty 
make greater exertions to ascertain the cause 
of the trouble, and for their own sake and 
for the great army of lovers, graduates and 
sons of Rerverd, will not the Classes of ’78, 
79 and '80 make achange in the tone of the 
University?” 

The New York Tribune thus notices the 
growing immorality of the Harvard stu- 
dents :— 

There are stories in the newspapers about 
Harvard College, which, if false, should 
be authoritatively contradicted, and, if true, 
will grieve and discourage the numerous 
friends of that venerable seminary. It is 
rumored, we hope calumniously, that of 





the class of 1877, about twenty students 


failed to graduate A. B. The causes of this 
ignominy are said to have been immorality 
and indolence. * * * 

The vices exhibited by some unworthy 
members of the Harvard Class of 1877 are 
said to have been of a highly aggravated 
and unusual character, and ‘‘to have taken 
the form of licentiousness and of open de- 
fiance of moral law.” We hope that this 
statement, which we find in a Boston news- 
paper, is too strong by a great deal; and 
probably it is. But there is probably some 
foundation for it. The authorities of the 
University are expected ‘‘to ascertain the 
cause of the trouble,” and to do everything 
possible to diminish it. But however much 
they may do, a college which has discarded 
the old-fashioned ideas of restraint and dis- 
cipline, will always hold a good many stu- 
dents who had better be out of it, for their 
own sake and for the sake of their fellow- 
students, who have not yet taken their de- 
gree in juvenile depravity. The remedy is 
to be found ina higher moral standard of 
admission, but more especially in sifting 
the chaff from the wheat of the Freshmen 
and Sophomore classes. This process ought 
not to be adifficult one, and the more cour- 
ageously it is resorted to the greater will be 
the general and genuine prosperity of the 
College. 

The ‘higher moral standard of admis- 
sion” recommended by the J'ribune can only 
be secured by Harvard, as it has already 
been secured by Boston University, by its 
admission of women to all its classes. This 
step has resulted there, as elsewhere, in a 
marked exemption from the disorder and 
rowdyism which prevail in those institutions 
which continue to put asunder what God 
has joined. The superiority of moral tone 
which this young, progressive, vigorous 
University of Boston already exhibits, is 
sure to be accompanied by a superiority of 
intellectual tone also, and to result, at no 
distant day, in commensurate public esti- 
mation. 

If Harvard and Yale and Amherst and 
Williams Colleges do not admit women 
from considerations of justice and fairness, 
they will, sooner or later, find themselves 
compelled to do so by the unfavorable con- 
trast which the manners and morals of their 
students present to those of colleges where 
co-education is the rule. There is no criti- 
cism like that which such a contrast im- 
plies, and we shall lose no opportunity of 
calling attention to the superiority of morale 
which everywhere prevails when young 

men and women meet and associate with 
each other in the elevated pursuits of learn- 
ing, on terms of self-respecting equality. 
H. B. B. 





>e- 
“HE GAVE HIS VOTE IN ARMS.” 


While reading Taine’s English Literature, 
I came across the sentence that stands at 
the head of this article. 

To me it was a revelation of the ‘*Voting 
and Fighting” problem, that has puzzled so 
many well-meaning persons, and caused so 
much spread-eagle oratory on any and all 
occasions, more especially on those grave 
and dignified occasions, when the question 
of Universal Suffrage has come up for dis- 
cussion, before the ‘‘House” as with us in 
Maine, or the ‘‘General Court,” as in Massa- 
chusetts. So I determined, at my earliest 
leisure to give to the readers of the JouRNAL 
a brief paper upon the condition of society in 
England, at the time ‘the gave his vote in 
arms,” thereby establishing a precedent 
that has been handed down, and engrafted, 
in theory at least, upon our own nineteenth 
century civilization. 

In order fully to appreciate the necessity 
of “giving his vote in arms,” the reader 
must take into consideration the wild, un- 
cultivated condition of both the people and 
the country in which they dwelt. In- 
stead of the green fields and garden-like 
country that the traveler of to-day sees 
spread out before him in all its fairy-like 
beauty, it was then arude land of marsh 
and fog, deserted, abandoned, covered with 
furze and thorny plants, with here and there 
a barbarian, ill-housed in his mud-hovel. 

Taine says of the inhabitants, that they 
possessed huge white bodies, fierce blue 
eyes, reddish flaxen hair, ravenous stom- 
achs, filled with meat and cheese, and 
heated with strong drinks. We thus behold 
the Saxons early settled in England, and 
amalgamated by marriage with the ancient 
Britons. ‘‘Here the sluggish and heavy 
temperament remains long buried in a brutal 
life, not easily with such instincts can 
they attain to culture.” Even down to the 
sixteenth century the nation was little else 
than herdsmen. They attached themselves 
to the soil, bound themselves together in 
distinct communities with their kindred 
and comrades, united in order to maintain 
peace, but allin vain. War was waged every- 
where. ‘‘Theanimal was yet too powerful, 
too impetuous, too untamed.” 

If the warlike, drinking brute still shows 
beneath our modern polish, what imagina- 
tion is powerful enough to conjecture what 
he must have been, when he first, a gross 
and clumsy beast, landed and possessed 
himself of Britain’s waste of bays and primi- 
tive forests? Yet, under this ferocious 
barbarism were the germs of a nobler dis. 
position, unsuspected by prophet or seer. 

“From their origin in Germany,” says 
Taine, ‘‘this is what we find them. They 
live solitary, each one near the spring or 
wood which has taken his fancy: Even in 





villages the cottages were detached. They 
had no taste for voluptuousness; love was 





tardy, education severe. All the recreation 
they indulged in was the hunt, and a dance 
among naked swords. Violent intoxication 
and perilous wagers were their weakest 
points. Though rude in everything, yet in 
instincts they were men. Each in his own 
home, on his own land, and in his own hut, 
was master of himself, in no wise restrained 
or shackled. If the common weal received 
anything from him, it was because he gave 
it. In all great conferences ‘he gave his 
vote in arms,’ passed judgment in the as- 
sembly, formed alliances, and made wars 
on his own account.” 

This is the man, or beast, whose tradi- 
tions of brute force hold sway not alone in 
civilized, monarchical England to-day, but 
in republican America. If it be important 
that Woman be able, as it were, to give her 
vute in arms, before she is allowed a voice 
in the disposition of her property, her per- 
son, or her children. what of right and 
justice has the civilization of the past ten 
centuries brought her, that her barbarian 
sisters of the seventh or eighth centuries 
did not possess? Wherein lies our boasted 
enlightenment, which can find no higher 
moral unit of comparison than the ability 
to shoulder a musket or wield a sword, 
when it is well known that not one in forty 
of the population would, in any event, be 
required to take up arms in defense of our 
country? 

Other talent than the ability to ‘‘shoulder 
arms” is quite as essential in planning and 
managing a military campaign, as in many 
other walks in life where brain-power and 
sympathetic hearts plan the activities of life 
and soothe its misfortunes. 

Besides, was there anything but honor to 
those who, in our late war, found it incon- 
venient, by reason of age or bodily infirm- 
ity, to go to the front themselves, and sent 
instead one or more substitutes? Do we not 
see in many homes pieces of parchment 
framed and hanging on the walls, beginning; 

‘To all who shall see these presents: 
Greeting,” 

surmounted by an engraving of our national 
bird, and followed by a statement of facts 
that has ‘‘voluntarily and at his 
own expense furnished-———-———, as a 
Representative Recruit, to serve in his stead 
in the military forces of the Union,” &c., 
&c. ‘‘Thereby aiding, not alone the mili- 
tary, but giving bread to the poor man’s 
family, if he have one.” 

Did none of our voters in good and reg- 
ular standing find it convenient to become 
suddenly near-sighted, to lose a front tooth, 
a toe, or to become maimed and halt in mul- 
tifarious ways, rather than submit to the 
impartial draft? 

O, Consistency! in vain would I write 
that thy name is—Man! It is sadly appar- 
ent that brute force will remain triumphant 
until Equal Rights are accorded to all. 
Even the brilliant genius of a George Eliot 
weighs less in the political balance than a 
half-idiotic voter, who by hook or by crook 
can beg or steal sufficient to keep himself 
out of the poorhouse. 

It is not the lack of genius, or learning, 
or culture, nor the want of wealth, or social 
position, that debars Woman from obtain- 
ing and holding her property and political 
rights; but the low brute force of our an- 
cestral ‘‘meat and cheese eaters,’’ handed 
down through a long line of more than 
thirty generations, which crops out, and 
insists that Woman shall not vote, because 
foresooth she cannot fight! 

It is evident that ‘‘blood tells! 

Query. How many generations more of 
uncivil and unequal rights must be endured, 
before the blood of American voters will 
become purified of the foul stains inherited 
from barbarian ancestors, thus enabling 
them to see with a clearer vision, that in 
just so much as justice is meted out to 
Woman, will Man reap the highest possible 
benefit of our boasted civilization and wide- 
spread enlightenment? E. A. D. 

Belfast, Me. 


ae 
NO JUST CRITICISM WITHOUT POLITICAL 
EQUALITY. 





A brilliant woman has been quoted as 
saying that the only reason why she wished 
to be a man was because people would then 
speak honestly to her; they would cease to 
flatter, and she would learn by failures, as 
men do. 

The desire of the brilliant woman to hear 
the truth was laudable, but her supposition 
that she should secure that result by being 
a man, showed her to be anything but dis- 
cerning or clear-sighted. It is too true that 
men sometimes withhold just criticism from 
women on account of their sex, and that 
among a certain class, it is considered a 
proper politeness, a true gallantry to com- 
pliment women regardless of merit. But 
it is also true that women flatter men, and 
the subordinate position in which they are 
placed, being dependent upon men, leads 
directly to deception and flattery; in fact, 
makes it nearly impossible for women to 
speak the truth to men. 

Flattery is the weapon of the weak against 
the strong, the instrument by which the in- 
ferior secures favors from the superior, the 
price at which the slave purchases his mas- 
ter’s smiles , the means by which the de- 
pendent wins new supplies. Women, with 
less education than men, deprived of politi- 
cal power, without money, find flattery the 





most effective weapon that is left them, and 
by means of it they have, in different ages 
of the world, secured a certain ascendency 
over men. 

Thus men are really situated little better 
than women in respect to hearing the truth: 
there is, however, this difference; viz, that 
women have generally received the nice 
things that have been said to them as mere 
gallantry, while men have swallowed the 
largest possible doses of flattery whole, with 
the greatest avidity, without question or 
inquiry. 

It is astonishing to behold the absolute 
delusion into which the greater part of the 
male sex have fallen! The most egregious 
flatteries, elicited by motives of self-interest 
from a wily dependent, have been taken as 
inspired truth; the deference paid to them 
on account of their political power or their 
money has been accepted 4s a tribute to the 
intellect and as a recognition of inherent ex. 
cellence. Words spoken lightly by women 
to please or beguile men, have been received 
as though they were the result of scientific 
investigation. Uponthem, men have based 
theories of life and forms of government, 
they have written books and given lectures, 
in which the ‘‘superiority of the masculine 
mind,” the fitness of the male sex to govern,” 
their superior capability in managing affairs, 
etc., etc., have not only been assumed, but 
openly spoken of as matters of fact, with 
the most unblushing coolness. 

It is common to hear men of education 
and experience, witha simplicity worthy of 
a country-girl of sixteen, tell what their 
female friends have said to them; as, for 
instance, that they are satisfied to be pro. 
tected by men, that they love to be depen- 
dent upon husbands, fathers and brothers, 
that they think men are alone competent to 
do the voting, etc. Men tell these things 
with the utmost credulity, never once think- 
ing that they tell nothing of the real senti- 
ments of women, that they are the mere 
formal lip-service, which the subordinate 
renders to the superior in power. 

Not that every woman who says these 
things is consciously deceiving. But it is 
the fashion tosay them, and certain forms 
of speech are echoed by many good women 
who have never analyzed their own feelings 
sufficiently to determine whether these com- 
mon and oft repeated expressions really 
represent them or not. But the fashion is 
itself the outgrowth of Woman’s subordi- 
nation. 

If men were not so completely deluded, 
they would know that no woman wants any 
man to be her master. No woman of the 
least character loves to be dependent; no 
thoughtfulwoman is satisfied with masculine 
protection; nointelligent woman wants men 
to do the voting. All talk of this kind 
merely shows that women are at present 
dependent upon men and subject to them, 
that they use flattery as a means of gaining 
favor, and that men are fooled by flattery. 

When sometimes a few plain-spoken Suf- 
fragists have critised men for their own 
good, and because they have been unfor- 
tunately situated in regard to hearing the 
truth, men, instead of receiving these well- 
meant criticisms kindly, and regarding them 
as blessings of Providence, ‘‘kernels of pre- 
cious truth,” or anything of that sort, have 
taken to reviling, have called us names, have 
burlesqued us in newspapers, have mis- 
represented our speeches, and have told of 
our being old and homely, as though that 
would invalidate any criticism that we may 
have offered. 

The subordination of women has wrought 
evil to both menand women. Both have been 
placed in false relations thereby, and the char- 
acters of both have suffered in consequence. 
In the one we see those defects which re- 
sult from a servile and dependent position; 
in the other we find the not less serious 
faults engendered by the possession of irre- 
sponsible power and long associations with 
a subject class. 

Judicious criticism is good; good for wo- 
men; just as good for men. The truth is 
good for everybody; but no fair and truth- 
ful criticism is to be expected until the par- 
ties are placed in a position of equality. 

O.yMpPrIA Brown. 

Bridgeport, Ct. 
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WOMEN EXCLUDED FROM QUARTERLY 

CONFERENCE. 





Epitors JouRNAL.—I have often thought 
I would like to write you in regard to the 
way I have been treated concrenig the 
Quarterly Conference of the M. E. Church, 
and you may make extracts if you choose. 
I came here to Cawker City, Kansas, in the 
early days, before any organization of the 
Church. When it was organized I was 
elected its steward, and was also appointed 
class leader. After the organization of the 
Sunday School I was elected superinten- 
dent. Iserved faithfully, (so far as 1 could) 
in these different ways for over four years, 
traveling miles to collect means for the sup- 
port of the preacher, and the church did 
not for a moment question my fitness or my 
motives. But because I questioned the 
motives of a preacher who worked more for 
himself than for the people, he soured and 
said: ‘‘Mrs. M. 8. Berry must be got out of 
the Quarterly Conference.” So he made 3 
motion that I be released. I was voted out, 
but still I held the other positions, either 
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one of which would have given a man a 
seat in the Conference. But, turningto the 
Discipline, it says: ‘‘The first male superin- 
tendent shall be a member of the Quarterly 
Conference.”" There was not a man or wo- 
man in our town or church who would be 
Superintendent, and soI had to be, or we 
must go without a Sunday School. But I 
came to the conclusion that if I was not fit 
to be amember of the Quarterly Confer- 
ence I was not willing to be Superinten- 
dent. so I resigned my position, and with 
that the Sunday School stopped and has 
been stopped ever since, nearly one year. 

1 write this, dear JouRNAL, because I 
think a few words, with the good whole- 
some sound they give, may open the eyes of 
some of our people in authority, to see how 
a majority of the members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church are treated. 

Mrs. M. E. Berry. 

Cawker City, Kansas. 
eee 


MRS. LIVERMORE NOT A CHRISTIAN. 


— 





Mary A. Livermore not a Christian! In 
the highest, purest, noblest, truest, most 
practical sense, not a Christian? Not a 
faithful, devoted, self-sacrificing follower 
of Christ? There is something so startling 
in this revelation of Mr. Moody’s, something 
so utterly at variance with our firmest and 
most cherished convictious, something so 
incongruous, so incomprehensible, and so 
utterly opposed to the facts and noble Chris- 
tian fruits of her life work, that it is impos- 
sible, for us at least, to accept his revela- 
tion as anything approaching a divine one. 

Ah no! Jt is a poor, weak, pitiable hu- 
man judgment passed upon one of the earn- 
est laborers in God's vineyard! ‘‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Where may 
the ripe fruits of Christian effort be found, 
if not amid the results of Mrs. Livermore’s 
life-work? ‘Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you.” Who are 
more untiring in their efforts to follow, and 
to lead others to follow this Golden rule 
than is Mrs. Livermore? 

In the dark days of our country’s peril, 
when our brave boys were suffering in field 
and hospital, who was among the very first 
of the ‘‘Good Samaritans” to give them 
practical relief, thus, in the truest sense, 
‘Loving her neighbor as herself?” ‘‘Not 
all who cry Lord, Lord,” shall stand as fair 
a chance of hearing the blessed words 
“Good and faithful, well done.” 

‘Judge not that ye be not judged,” Broth- 
er Moody. There must be a ‘‘beam in thine 
own eye” if thy sight is so blinded to the 
beauty of true Christian effort as to lead 
you to say of such an one as Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, ‘‘Rule her out, she is not a Chris- 
tian.”” Whothen isone? ‘‘Woe unto them 
that are wise in their own eyes, and prudent 
in their own sight."” Woe unto them who 
call evil good and good evil. What was it 
that Jesus said unto those who paid the 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin, but 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy and faith? It was ‘‘Woe 
unto you.” He also called them ‘Blind 
guides which strain at a gnat, and swallow 
a camel.” 

“Out of the same mouth proceedeth bless- 
ing and cursing; my brethren, this ought 
not so to be.” Brother Moody is on dan- 
gerous ground. Placing himself in the very 
ranks against which Christ fought most 
strenuously when on earth. ‘‘For ye shut 
up the kingdom of heaven against men.” 

“A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can an evil tree bring forth good 
fruit,” said Christ. Who, then, may dare 
condemn one who has bestowed upon hu- 
manity such good fruit ashas Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, and shut her from the ranks of His 
followers? Is it not written that ‘‘He who 
exalteth himself shall be abased?” In all 
earnestness and fervent wishes for the well- 
being of Mr. Moody, we beseech him to 
think on these things. He is astray; far 
from the true path. ‘Think not that 1 am 
your enemy because I tell you the truth.” 
But rather beware, lest at the latter day it 
be said of you, ‘“‘Rule him out, he is nota 
Christian.” For, ‘‘With what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured to you again.” 

CLARENCE VERNON. 
>? — 


WOMEN AT WORK IN KENTUCKY. 





We are glad to hear of the formation of 
the Ladies’ Physiological Society of Louis- 
ville and vicinity. A number of women by 
special invitation of Mrs. Dr. Cutter, met in 
her rooms at No. 17 East Walnut Street, 
Louisville, Ky., last Saturday afternoon, 
for the purpose of organizing a society for 
promoting among women a knowledge of 
the human system, the laws of life and 
health, and the best means of relieving 
sickness and suffering. The object of the 
meeting having been stated, they proceeded 
to organize, electing officers and adopting 
a constitution. The following officers were 
chosen: 

President—Mrs. Dr. Abbie E. Cutter. 

Vice President—Mrs. R. L. White. 

Secretary—Mrs. J. E. Reeves. 

Treasurer—Mrs. J. Buchanan. 

The following articles taken from the 
constitution give the ideas which will shape 
the society :— 

ArT. 1. This society shall be cailed the 
Ladies’ Physiological Association, of Luuis- 
Ville and vicinity. Its object is to promote 





among women a knowledge of the human 
system, of the laws of life, health and de- 
velopment, and of the best means of pre- 
venting and relieving sickness and suffering. 

ArT. 2. The society shall provide in- 
struction upon all subjects belonging to the 
science of man, especially hygiene, physi- 
ology, psychology and anatomy in their 
practical bearings upon the prevention and 
cure of disease, the training of children 
and youth, and the general improvement of 
the human race. But no subjects shall be 
introduced for consideration by the society 
which have not adirect bearing upon social 
and personal improvement and happiness. 

ArT. 3. The society shall procure a col- 
lection of apparatus, illustrations, engrav- 
ings, etc., as a physiological museum, to 
which the members of the association shall 
have access, and a suitable library for the 
use of its members. 

The society is formed after the model of 
the Ladies’ Physiological Institute of Bos- 
ton. Atthe close of Dr. Cutter’s lecture, 
Monday afternoon, the constitution was 
read, and an invitation extended to all who 
wished to become members, and the names 
of one hundred ladies were immediately 
subscribed, while many others would have 
subscribed but for lack of time. 











‘The wife of the late rebel Gen. J. E. B. 
Stuart, is going to teach school at Staunton, 
Va., to earn her living.” Why not? 

‘‘What we want,” said a San Franciscan 
advocate of W. 8., ‘‘isfewer ballet-girls and 
more ballot women.” Amen! brother. 

Wendell Phillips will devote four months 
to lecturing next fall and winter. Part of 
the time will be given to a Western tour. 

The Sunbeam Society is an association of 
Chicago young ladies, whose mission is to 
sew for the poor and to help them in other 
ways. 

The Educational Weekly of June 14, con- 
tains a good article on ‘‘Recitation,” by 
Mary F. Hall, State Normal School, Pots- 
dam, N. Y. ° 

A Centennial celebration commemorating 
the one hundredth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the first constitution of Vermont 
was held at Windsor, July 9. 

At the commencement of the University 
of Vermont, June 27, degrees were confer- 
red as follows: Bachelor of Arts on eight 
students, including two ladies. 

Yale has instituted a professorship of 
American History, endowed by the late Mrs. 
Professor Learned. But no woman is per- 
mitted to profit by its instruction. 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Appeal, democratic, 
says that if you deny the negro the right to 
fillan office you take from him the incen- 
tive for living an upright, useful life. 

Mrs. Livermore will have two lectures 
ready for the next lyceum season. The 
subject of one will be ‘‘Harriet Martineau,” 
and of the other ‘‘The Coming Man.” 

An Italian father’s two years’ search for 
his stolen girl resulted last week in his find- 
ing her at Tonawanda, N. Y., playing the 
tamborine for a strolling organ-grinder. 

It is an almost invariable rule that when 
government enters into a business already 
efficiently conducted by private enterprise, 
it only succeeds in debauching the business. 
—N. Y. World. 

Secretary Schurz has appointed Miss 
Ivish, daughter of Colonel Irish, formerly 
of Nebraska City, translator of languages 
in the interior department—an important 
position, hitherto always held by a man. 

Many women of the Russian wealthy 
class have enrolled themselves as hospital 
nurses for the army. Their uniform is a 
gray dress, on the breast of which is a red 
cross, a white hood, and ashort black cloak. 

The Prohibitory State Committee of Mas- 
sachusetts has decided, by a unanimous 
vote, to hold a State Convention for the 
nomination of candidates for governor and 
other State officers in this city September 12. 

The Kindergarten Messenger of May and 
June, published by Miss Elizabeth P. Pea- 
body, contains: What was Freebel’s Dis- 
covery? The Festival of Froebel’s Birthday ; 
American Freebel Society; Letters and Ad- 
dresses. 

Harriet Martineau’s pictures have been 
sold in London, and brought altogether lit- 
tle more than $6,000. They were nearly all 
quaint and old-fashioned things. A land. 
scape by Seorge Moreland, 1792, brought 
the highest price, $1,750. 

Among the premiums awarded at a recent 
school examination in Lancaster, Pa., was 
a $5 gold piece to Miss Grace Muench for 
‘the most skillful darning of stockings.” 
For this premium, we are sorry to say, there 
were no male competitors. 

Colorado Springs is jubilant over the cel- 
ebration of the Fourth of July at that place, 
under the auspices of the friends of Equal 
Suffrage. A fine dinner, speeches and good 
music are among the many things spoken 
of.— Georgetown (Col.) Miner. 

The graduating class of '78, at the High 
School of North Brookfield, Mass., have 
adopted for their class motto ‘‘fac ne fare” 
‘not words but deeds,” and have chosen 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Jessie Fair- 
banks; Chronicler, Miss Mattie Perkins. 

The citizens of Liberia have voted down 
a proposition to allow white men to own 
land and become citizens of the republic, 





by a large majority. The argument of its 
advocates was that the country will relapse 
into barbarism unless the white element is 
introduced. 

William Wells Brown, formerly of this 
city, who sailed in the Parthia for Liver- 
pool, wasa delegate from the Grand Lodges 
of North Carolina and South Carolina to the 
Right Worthy Grand Lodge of Good Tem- 
plars of the World, which met at Glasgow on 
the 26th of June. 

We print to-day a poem, a true story of 
Virginia life, and an article on the Presi- 
dent’s Southern Policy, all from the pen of 
our gifted correspondent, Mrs. Orra Lang- 
horne, of Lynchburg, Va., whose ability 
should secure her a wider public hearing 
than she has hitherto enjoyed. 

Some colored people held a meeting at 
Charleston, 8. C., recently, under the auspi- 
ces of the Liberian Association to conside- 
the scheme of a wholesale emigration of the 
African race to Liberia. Letters were read 
and speeches made and the colored people 
were represented as ready and willing to go. 

Governors Packard and Chamberlain dif- 
fer with Colonel Higginson in their esti- 
mate. They say: ‘Gail Hamilton and 
Grace Greenwood are doing splendid work. 
It seems as if a good part of the old nerve 
and pluck of the Republican party had gone 
out of the men that compose it and settled 
in those two noble women.” 

Mrs. Moody writes from Northfield, 
Mass., to an inquiring friend that Mr Moody 
never said that Mrs. Livermore is net a 
Christian, and never suggested that the 
name of the ‘‘Women’s Christian Union” 
be changed to ‘‘Women’s Evangelical, etc. ,” 
—the thought had never occurred to him. 
Now we should like to know precisely what 
he did say on this subject. 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford writes: ‘‘We 
have one hundred and seven children now 
in the 2nd Universalist Sunday School, and 
fourteen officers and teachers. We have 
just had the mission of the fairies performed, 
and netted $160 and more. It was so ac- 
ceptable that it was repeated to a second 
full house. Ellen E. Miles is our superin- 
tendeni, and very efficient.” 

A deputation of forty men, each repre- 
senting a different trade, and representing 
altogether about 1,000,000 English working- 
men, have waited on ex-President Grant, at 
Consul General Badeau’'s, and presented 
him with an address welcoming him to 
England, and assuring him of their good 
wishes and deep regard for the welfare and 
progress of America, where British work- 
men had always found a welcome. 

The Vassar College class-tree belonging 
to ’77 having seen fit not to live and flourish, 
it was cremated 1n the presence of the class, 
and at the celebration of Class Day its ashes 
were consigned to the keeping of an elabo- 
rate iron urn some five or six feet in height. 
At the mournful festivity one of the class 
preached a commemorative sermon. Among 
other things, she said: ‘‘Alas, O classmates, 
our tree pined, and is now an ash!” 

I should like to hear Mr. Crawshay de- 
scribe his experiences with lady-helps at the 
next Social Science Congress. It is no 
secret that he holds directly opposite views 
to those of his better-half. Mrs. Crawshay 
gave him an opportunity of showing this 
some time ago. She started for an Italian 
tour, and next morning Mr. Crawshay as- 
sembled all the lady-helps, gave each a 
cheque and a time-table, and bade them an 
affectionate farewell.— London Mayfair. 

“Cheyenne has wonderfully improved in 
the past eight years. Four years ago there 
was but one brick structure in the town, 
and now all the principal buildings are of 
brick. It was full of disreputable charac- 
ters; they have been driven off. It had no 
churches nor schools; now it is well sup- 
plied.” So says a correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. This is Wyoming, 
remember, and the women of Cheyenne 
have been voters during the past four years. 

Each student at Harvard, it is said, costs 
the college $1,200 more than he pays. This 
refers to students who go through the four 
years. This isa direct premium upon the 
higher education of men in which women 
do not participate. Yet young women who 
seek a collegiate education need such aid 
far more than men. Will not the wealthy 
patrons of learning endow the Universities 
of Boston, Cornell, Vermont and Michigan, 
which admit women, in preference to Har- 
vard and Yale and other institutions which 
exclude women? 

Sea Cliff was alive with ladies last week. 
It was ‘‘Woman’s Day,” and the celebrated 
Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer presided. She is 
a writer, speaker and crusader, an elderly 
lady, with snow-white hair, side curls and 
benevolent countenance. In quiet and per- 
suasive tones she tells her story, and often 
moves her hearers to tears. Her opening 
speech gave an account of the daily temper- 
ance meetings in Philadelphia, which she 
has attended regularly for three months. 
These were in league with Francis Murphy’s 
work of reform, and were productive of an 
immense amount of good. The Philadel- 
phia Jadies who are engaged in this work 
mean business, and are not afraid of taking 
trouble. 

Mrs. Robinson, wife of the late Wm. 8. 
Robinson, ‘‘Warrington,” has been selling 





her book ‘‘Warrington Pen Portraits,” in 
Worcester and Fitchburg, and has met with 
good success in both cities. She went to 
Springfield this week, will offer them for 
sale at the Republican office, and will person- 
ally call on many of Warrington’s old 
friends. She should find many in the Connec- 
ticut Valley who want the book, both be- 
cause of pleasant memories of Warrington 
and as a valuable record of the political con- 
dition of the country before and during war 
times. 

Hillside Seminary, at Bridgeport, Conn., 
in the hands of its new principals, Misses 
Stone, Knowles, and Slade, has just closed 
a very successful and pleasant year; success- 
ful not only in point of numbers, but in the 
thoroughness and excellence of the work 
accomplished by its large and efficient corps 
of teachers, additions to which have been 
needed and made since the opening of the 
year. The aim of this seminary is to pro- 
vide young ladies with thorough prepara- 
tion for any college, or, if preferred, to add 
thereto a course of study extending over 
two years. 

A Washington telegram to the Cincin- 
nati Gazette says that among the late remov- 
als in the Treasury, isthe widow of a soldier, 
who was supporting herself and two chil- 
dren, and trying to educate the latter. The 
reason given for removal was that her father 
was also in the Treasury service. The ex- 
planation that she did not reside with her 
father, and that he did not assist in her sup- 
port, was not deemed sufficient under the 
new rule. In another case, two sisters, 
both soldiers’ widows, both on small sala- 
ries, one with two children, the other with 
three, were discovered and removed. Each 
lived separately from the other. 

The Davenport, Iowa, Academy of Sci- 
ence, which owes so much of its success 
to the zeal of its women members, has re- 
ceived from Mrs. P. V. Newcomb the gift 
of a valuable lot of land on Broad Street, 
fora building-site. A plan fora suitable 
edifice has been submitted to a committee, 
and measures are being taken to raise funds 
for its erection. Mrs. Putnam, mother of 
the distinguished young naturalist, J. Dun- 
can Putnam, has rendered the Academy 
important services, and is proving herself 
an accomplished financial agent, being !able 
to present a subscription paper with that 
rare grace which gives the impression of one 
conferring rather than asking a favor. 


Colorado is the theater of the liveliest 
Woman Suffrage campaigning. Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, with her husband as 
tract-distributor and general factotum, has 
begun her summer campaign, with horse 
and buggy, intending to skip no school dis- 
trict or mining camp even, and to cross the 
snowy hills where no other apostles of this 
cause, or any Other except that of money- 
making have gone. Sheand another prom- 
inent Suffiagist had a Fourth of July cele- 
bration at Colorado Springs. Three women 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., (a State which has not 
yet, we believe, attained the blessing of 
Woman’s voting), have given $200 to ‘‘the 
cause” in Colorado. They believe rather 
in foreign than home missions.—Springfield 
Republican. 

The deference which the Nez Perces 
have shown women and children in the 
Idaho troubles is an evidence of a new de- 
parture in Indian warfare as satisfactory as 
it is novel. The dispatch states: ‘‘The In- 
dians did not kill either women or children, 
but allowed them to be taken under escort 
of a friendly squaw called ‘‘Blindie,” to 
Slate Creek, which has thus far been left 
undisturbed. This Indian woman, with fe- 
male assistants of her own race, conducted 
the women and children to Slate Creek, by 
permission of the warriors and by their di- 
rection. At Slate Creek the whites have 
fortified themselves in a stockade fort, into 
which have been received the wives and 
children of the murdered men, together with 
the families of the men who had escaped 
the massacre.” 


In the absence of Mr. Thomas, State 
Entomologist of [linois, the duties of that 
office are being successfully discharged by 
his recently-appointed assistant, Miss Emma 
A. Smith, of Peoria. Having pursued the 
study of insects for several years, Miss Smith 
already enjoys quite an intimate acquaint- 
ance with their anatomy, their habits, and 
theirmanners. Still, with the characteristic 
modesty of a true scientist, she shrinks 
from publicity, counting as nothing her 
present attainments, and pressing forward 
with patient enthusiasm to further discov- 
ery of the hidden things of nature. She is 
the author of a valuable essay on the insect 
foes of our common shade-trees, and is now 
preparing a course of lectures, fifteen in 
number, to deliver before the County Insti- 
tute, at Galesburg, Illinois, next August. 


The friends of Mrs. Maria Payson, of Rut- 
land, who was immured in an insane asylum 
some weeks ago at the instigation of Gen. 
H. H. Baxter, have finally succeeded in get- 
ting her out on a writ of habeas corpus. 
She had been arrested on complaint of Su- 
sie Ryan for alleged slander in charging her 
with criminal intimacy with Gen. Baxter. 
That gentleman was not anxious to have 
the matter pressed, and through his influ- 
ence and that of money, Mrs, Payson was 
adjudged insane by the selectmen and sent 





to the asylum. Her sanity is said to be un- 
questionable, and the manner of proceeding 
was so contrary to law that trouble is likely 
to grow out of it. Mrs. Payson states that 
while in the jail at Rutland awaiting the 
first examination, she was threatened and 
beaten by the jailer, and terrified into a con- 
sent to be sent to the asylum. 

Mr. Henry C. Bowen can congratulate 
himself upon the success of the ‘‘celebra- 
tion” which he got up at his Connecticut 
homestead. Two political speeches were 
delivered that will make more impression 
upon the country than all the finished ora- 
tions of the day puttogether. Ex-Governor 
Chamberlain and Senator Blaine are proba- 
bly the two best speech-makers in the Uni- 
ted States, and they are both earnest, con- 
scientious men, who say what they think 
without regard to the consequences to them- 
selves, or to the political party to which 
they belong. The patriotic people of the 
United States will differ widely in their es- 
timate of the merits of these speeches, but 
no one will doubt the ability, candor and 
sincerity of the speakers. Here are two 
Fourth of July orations which the whole 
American people will read. — Baltimore 
American. 

We have seen no reason given, in the 
many comments upon the appeal of the la- 
dies, and the able arguments of Mrs. Liver- 
more by which it was enforced, why the 
custom of serving wine at an official dinner 
should not follow the custom of wine and 
punch-guzzling at New Year's calls and at 
other promiscuous public assemblages, into 
the limbo of customs that are ‘‘more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance.” 
We do not think many people drink whiskey 
because other people drink champagne; but 
we insist that there is a distinction between 
a gentleman’s serving wine at his private 
table to his own guests, and lending the 
official sanction of the City or State to the 
habit, by furnishing it to the guests of the 
public. It is perhaps too much to expect 
that such a reform will be made at once, 
but it is sure to come.—Rev. W. H. H. Mur- 
ray in the Golden Rule. 

Mr. Pinchbeck has been freeing his mind 
ina public speech in San Francisco. He 
swore eternal enmity to Packard because: 
“T was at the apex of my ambition and this 
man rudely tore me from my seat.” What 
a fall was there, my countrymen! As for 
Gov. Nicholls, Mr. Pinchbeck said: ‘The 
colored people of Louisiana to-day are as 
happy a race as any under a Republican 
Government. Gov. Nicholls has appointed 
colored men to high offices of honor and 
emolument, in politics and on school boards. 
One great want is a good common school 
education. When the little fellows now 
sniffing the air of liberty grow to be twenty 
years older, there will be two parties to play 
at bull-dozing. Political equality is already 
being recognized in the South, and I am 
afraid that we are going to have an unani- 
mous party in the South, owing to the 
good sense and honesty of Nicholls, our 
Chief Magistrate.” 

During the President’s visit to Rhode 
Island two very pleasant incidents occurred. 
Just after he arrived in that State, word 
was conveyed to him through Gov. Van 
Zandt that a worthy gentleman of Provi- 
dence desired to have Mr. and Mrs, Hayes 
inspect a very old bed-quilt, and also that 
he desired that they might rest beneath it. 
President Hayes immediately granted per- 
mission for the article to be brought, when 
Mr. Conrad Ellery of Providence produced 
a very large azure satin bed-quilt, not a 
particle faded, and in good condition, which 
was made in the year 1687, by a direct an- 
cestor of Mr. William Ellery, who was the 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
from Rhode Island. Mr. Conrad Ellery, 
the present owner, is a grandson of the 
signer. The magnificent article has never 
been used since it covered the form of the 
first President of the United States, George 
Washington, on the occasion of his last visit 
to Newport, just subsequent to the Revolu- 
tionary times, when he slept in what was 
then the Ellery House, since the Channing 
House, and at present occupied by the 
Engineer Department. Since Washington's 
sleeping there on the last occasion the quilt 
has not been used, although the friends of 
Gen. Jackson, when he visited Rhode Island, 
requested permission to have him sleep 
under it, but the owners being such stern 
old Whigs, declined to accede to the re- 
quest. President and Mrs. Hayes did sleep 
under it, and, just before the Presidential 
party left, Mrs. Hayes penned an autograph 
letter to Mr. Conrad Ellery, thanking Mr. 
Ellery most heartily for his kindness and 
trouble. The second incident was the using 
of acut-glass wash bowl and pitcher which 
were brought from Northern Europe by an 
ancestor of Gov. Van Zandt, in whose pos- 
session they now are. The last time these 
were used was in 1833, when Andrew John- 
son washed his fingers in the bowl, upon 
the occasion of his being entertained by 
Lieut-Governor Collins, who was the grand- 
father of the present Governor of Rhode 
Island. They have been put away until last 
Friday, when Mrs. Van Zandt filled the 
bowl with magnificent roses tor Mrs. Hayes, 
who, after taking the roses from it, re- 
quested the President to wash his fingers, 
which he did in the pure rose-water. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
A HEROINE’S RESTING PLACE. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


No costly pile to fix the passer’s eye 
O’er scion of a royal house is here; 
Nor polished shaft that tapers to the sky, 
Which greatest sculptors taxed their skill to rear. 
Oh no! an unpretentious stone that bears 
On its white tablet name and age alone, 
Of one, who in her Father's Kingdom wears 
A richer crown than all earth’s magnates own. 
What priceless beauty, charming in a child, 
E’er mirrored in her eyes to show her worth; 
She seemed a wingless seraph, saintly mild; 
We deemed her far too pure to walk the earth. 
The very flowers she stepped on, springing back 
As though her tread was but a soft caress; 
The singing birds flew gladsome in her track, 
All living things that saw her turned to bless. 
Some heart made glad with each declining sun 
By truthful counsel or by ready hand; 
Calmly and modestly her deeds were done, 
That fervid prayer and inspiration planned. 
But yet she suffered, sorrowed, and grew strong, 
As doth the mountain daisy fix its root— 
To brave the blast.—so she to buffet wrong 
Stood on the hights of Faith with firmer foot. 
A heartless parent, abject slave to drink, 
A wayward lover whom she dared not wed; 
Sorrows that would a weaker spirit sink, 
Rose to her lips, and died there all unsaid. 
Nought of deceit her bosom could conceal; 
As spreads a ripple o’er a glassy sea, 
The least emotion of her heart would steal 
«To her fair eyes, that all the world might see. 
A heroine indeed. Thank God that she, 
Spared for a season from her home above, 
Came here to prove what human heart can be, 
Sweet with the fragrance of eternal love! 
*T were vain to chisel epitaphs for her, 
The marble’s breathless praise seems insincere; 
Her precious memory our steps would lure 
Though but a cross of wood were standing here. 
The grandeur of her life is fully writ 
Within the record at the Throne of Grace, 
There is no blast to mar or shadow it, 
Pure as the beauty of her angel face. 
Others like her have nobly lived and died, 
Nor wished that Fame in brazen voice should speak, 
And spread the truth—too long by man denied— 
That only in her sex is woman weak. 
—Lempster, N. H. 
oe 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
A SOUTHERN GIRL’S RESOLVE. 


BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 


If I had been a Yankee girl, 
I might have been a teacher, 

A learned doctor of the law, 
Or better still, a preacher. 

I might have studied out the stars, 
Each solar world and comet, 

Known each system of belief, 
From Vishnu to Mahomet. 

To distant lands 1 now might roam, 
Lecturing at every station, 

With pocketfulls of pelf, come home 
To help each poor relation. 

But as I am full Southern born, 
I can but tell the story, 

Of what my family have been, 
And dwell on faded glory. 

My education fitted me, 
For making a fine match, 

But men like rich or useful girls, 
I find them hard to catch. 

Ah! What is left for me to do? 
Blue blood won't fill one’s purse, 

I am sure I don’t know how to work, 
Dependence is still worse. 

I'll e’en take things in my own hands, 
Lay down this pride of birth, 

When one has reached the starving point, 
Pray tell me what ‘tis worth? 

Some honest calling | will find 
To make my living by. 

I'll ase my brains and muscles too, 
On Heaven aud self rely. 

My ancestors I’ll not forget, 
Their noble lives shall teach 

Their daughter, though her lot be hard, 
Toward lofty aims to reach. 

Though honest toil my hands embrown, 
With care my brow be bent, 

Can they from Paradise look down, 
Methinks they’l! smile content. 

—Lynchburg, Va. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


A WOMAN’S WISDOM, 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


I spoke to her of learned themes, 
Of Greek and Hebrew I adore. 
I wandered off in poesy’s dreams, 
And all the wealth of history's lore. 
The babe was sweet, that in her arms 
Lay still in smiles or coaxed her care; 
She turned and hushed its fond alarms, 
And met each wish and heart-felt prayer: 
Oh wiser wisdom ‘tis, said I, 
Than all the books’ philosophy. 
I sat and sang to organ sweet, 
Was wrapt with strains that seemed divine, 
She sat anear in wonder meet 
And joined at times her voice with mine. 
But baby cried and stretched his hands, 
And all the charm to her was lost, 
To hush and soothe the mother stands, 
She goes to him like sun to frost. 
And better far to me the sight 
Than.all the masters e’er could write. 
*Tis just the mother's heart should be 
The wisest gift that God has given. 
*Tis deeper than the deepest sea, 
And nearer than the stars to Heaven. 
*Tis wondrous in its love and lore, 
Surpassing all our school e’er taught. 
It borders love's eternal shore, 
And holds the blessing angels sought. 
*Tis richer than the scholar’s crown, 
The sage’s skill and high renown. 




















For the Woman's en 
AT A FARMER’S 
FIRESIDE. 


BY. A. 8. WRIGHT. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Contrary to my expectations, Gerald 
came around again, a few days after his 


tenderness and witchery, and apologized 
so sweetly (I suppose) for giving him pain, 
that he was apparently lured into forgive- 
ness. At any rate, he continued to visit 
her, and the preparations for the wedding 
went on without interruption, so far as I 
knew. Still, as the weeks sped on, I be- 
came more and more impressed with the 
idea that the marriage would never take 
place. Fanny would break faith with him 
at the very altar, I well knew, if the whim 
seized her so to do; and from the constantly 
increasing variableness of her moods, I 
judged that she was in doubt as to what 
course she should take. 

Mary continued to fail in strength, and 
little by little to give up work, till the 
greater portion of her time came to be 
passed in reading in the big rocking-chair, 
or dozing upon the sofa. Here she lay, one 
warm, sunny morning, the first of March, 
idly looking at Fanny, who was trying on 
the blue silk dress I had finished the night 
before. She stood in front of the mirror 
hanging between the two front windows of 
the sitting-room, which she had tipped so 
as to reflect her whole figure, and was 
watching me as I draped the overskirt, now 
and then criticising me pretty sharply. 

Mrs. Barry came in from the kitchen 
while we were thus engaged, and sank down 
in a tired way upon the foot of Mary’s sofa. 
She had left the door leading into the hall 
on the opposite side of the room half open, 
and had also swung back the outside door 
as she passed along. 

When I had finally succeeded in adjust- 
ing Fanny’s dress to her satisfaction, she 
took out the big comb that had confined her 
hair upon the top of her head, and let it 
fall, a mass of amber waves and curls, over 
neck and shoulders. The effect certainly 
was charming, and we all gazed in rapt 
admiration at the lovely figure which seemed 
as perfect as form and color could make it. 
‘Dazzling as a sunset in June,” exclaimed 
Mary, with genuine delight. 

‘Say, rather, as an ice-berg in the sun,” 
broke in a deeper voice at the door. 

Of course all eyes were immediately 
turned in that direction. We had been so 
intent upon admiring Fanny that we had 
noticed no one’s approach, and the swift 
thought came that there was no knowing 
how long the owner of the voice might have 
been an observer of our folly. But, when I 
saw that it was Gerald Green’s honest, brown 
eyes that were looking in upon us, I was 
re-assured. He was immeasurably above 
intentional eaves-dropping, and if he had 
come upon us unawares, it was not pur- 
posely, by any means. The fault, if fault 
there was, lay in our own carelessness and 
in the too familiar village customs. 

Fanny was the first to speak. ‘‘Thank 
you for your compliment,” she said, haughti- 
ly facing him. 

“Perfectly welcome,” he answered, in a 
provokingly nonchalant tone, as he gave 
his light felt hat an extra tip to the left, 
and settled himself in a comfortable atti- 
tude against the door-frame. 

For once, I forgot myself, and made a 
blundering attempt to avert a quarrel by 
saying impulsively: 

‘*Pretty enough for a bridal dress.” 
Nothing could have been more inoppor- 
tune than this remark,as I was aware the mo- 
ment the words had left my lips. But there 
was no recalling them; and the truth is, after 
a second thought, I did not care to do so. 
“TI shall have no need of a bridal dress 
right away,” Fanny snapped out, turning 
pale. 

‘‘Fanny!” said her mother, warningly. 
“Never mind, Mrs. Barry,” Gerald inter- 
posed. ‘I fully understand what she 
means. She has hinted the same thing 
more than once, since she has known of my 
altered fortunes. So far as I am concerned, 
if she wishes to be free, she shall be— 
wholly so.” 

“I do,” Fanny answered, angrily. 

“Very well. You are so from this mo- 
ment. Good morning.” And Gerald turned 
on his heel and left. 

Mrs. Barry, Mary and I looked at one 
another in silent dismay. Fanny seemed 
to be the only one that retained the power 
of volition. She tore off the blue silk, 
flung it into the middle of the room, and 
seizing her cashmere wrapper that lay on 
the back of a chair, she ran up-stairs as if 
some evil spirit were after her. 

When she had gone, Mrs. Barry silently 
rose and went slowly into the kitchen. 
Mary turned her face to the wall and closed 
her eyes, while I gathered up the blue silk 
and set myself to work to repair the dam- 
ages which Fanny’s haste had wrought. 
She did not come down-stairs again till 
dinner-time; then no one would ever have 
known by her appearance that anything 
had happened. She was just as bright and 
fresh-looking as ever, and chatted as gaily. 
The others were mostly silent. 

_ Mary said nothing, except when directly 
addressed, but there was a light in her dark 
eyes that I had not seen there for many a 
long day. As soon as dinner was over Fan- 
ny took a small basketful of kindlings from 
the kitchen wood-box, and started to go up 
stairs. At the door she turned and called 
to me: 

“Come up stairs, Miss Gray, as soon as 


An hour later, in answer to her request, I 
tapped at her door. When she flung it 
open I did not wonder that she had called 
for help. Such a clutter as the room was 
in! It was a moderately large, square apart- 
ment, and it was literally covered with all 
the paraphernalia belonging to a ‘‘dressy” 
woman’s wardrobe. Conspicuous in the 
center, stood a Saratoga trunk, wide open; 
and around it were scattered promiscuously 
the contents of closets, bureau drawers, 
band-boxes and shoe-boxes. 

“There is a pile of things,” she said, 
pointing to a chair heaped full of this, that, 
and the other, ‘‘which need slight repairs— 
a few stitches taken here and there, as you 
willsee. Iam going away,” she continued, 
kneeling down by her trunk and proceeding 
to assort the things and place them in 
it—‘‘to my Aunt Knowlton’s in Boston. 

‘‘Since you know all that had happened, I 
may as well speak freely. Nobody here 
knows that I intended to be married this 
spring, and I hope when I am gone you will 
be so kind as to still keep them in the dark.” 

She said this in a conciliatory way which 
was quite new to her in addressing me. I 
knew her too well to be much mollified by 
it, though I answered kindly enough. 

‘Certainly, I have no interest in making 
your secrets public.” Then, after a little 
pause, I ventured to add, ‘‘Your new dresses 
will be just the thing for you at your aunts.” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, brightening, as 
she got up and took her gray poplin travel- 
ing-dress from the bed. ‘This will make 
such a stylish walking-suit! I am glad I 
was wise enough to select this shade; it is 
none too light to wear now. And the 
checked silk and the blue will be lovely for 
parties and theater and opera, while the 
brown cashmere will do for lectures and 
home wear.” 

Her pink and white face was all aglow 
with pleasure, as she spread out, one by one, 
the dresses in question. There was not a 
shadow of sadness in her manner, and I 
was quite sure that there was no real grief 
lurking in her heart, as she thus reviewed 
her wedding finery, and assigned to it its 
new and special uses. The romantic dreams 
and happy fancies that are wont to lend, in 
the eyes of loving girls, a peculiar sacred- 
ness to their bridal-robes, seemed never to 
have visited her. The fondest hopes with 
which hers were associated were evidently 
those that had entwined themselves around 
the fortune that had slipped from her grasp. 
‘‘When she has lived through such long, 
lonesome years as I have lived through, she 
will not hold human hearts so cheap,” I said 
to myself more than once that afternoon, 
while listening to her chat concerning her 
anticipated visit. ‘It is not by any means 
impossible,” I reflected, ‘‘but that she may 
know just how desolate the life of an old 
maid is, yet.” Her beauty is of the evanes- 
cent sort; it will grow dim almost before 
she is aware of it. She’s twenty-five now, 
and if I mistake not, the exquisite coloring 
of her complexion will wear but a very few 
years. Neither will her glorious hair long 
retain its splendor. I noticed yesterday, 
when she brushed it all back smooth, and 
knotted it at the top of her head, just to let 
me see, as she said, how comical she looked, 
that the gray hairs were quite thick upon 
the temples. And how fast they multiply! 
It seems but a few years since the first. sil- 
very thread appeared among my now griz- 
zled locks. It was not so long ago but that 
I remember well the new sense of age it 
brought me. 

Since then the years have sped at a con- 
stantly accelerated pace, and not one has 
failed to leave me its gift of added ugliness. 
But, may be, the unloved and unloving in- 
ner life has had something to do with this; 
for love defies the ravages of time. It does 
not suffer the features it looks through to 
become repulsive, nor the voice to sharpen, 
nor fhe hand to lose its gentleness. 

Fanny had been gone little more than a 
week when Gerald called once more. It 
was one morning—I saw him from the 
kitchen window as he drove up to the door, 
and sprung out in his usual light, airy way 
and ran up the steps. The next moment I 
heard him greeting Mrs. Barry in the hall, 
and asking in quick, eager tones after 
Mary’s health. 

From what I could gather from Mrs. Bar- 
ry’s low-spoken words, I judged that she 
was glad to see him, and that her manner 
was cordial. In answer to his further en- 
quiries concerning Mary, she opened the sit- 
ting-room door, saying that Mary was in 
there, and would answer for herself. She 
then immediately returned to the kitchen, 
and, to my intense satisfaction, found so 
much to busy herself about that she did 
not leave it for one whole hour; at any rate, 
not till Gerald had taken his departure. 
What was said during this interview, of 
course Iam not supposed to know; and I 
am quite sure I should not tell if I did. For 
to me there is something very sacred in the 
whispered words of real lovers. I could 
never bring myself to lay bare the hearts of 
such—not even for the pleasure of the much- 
respected public. There are emotions too 
holy to be described, too deep to be probed, 
and too sacred for even the imagination of 
another to touch. That they belonged to 
such love as dwelt in the hearts of those 








father’s funeral. Fanny was all smiles and 


you get the dishes washed; I want you to 
help me in my room this afternoon.” 


two, I did not doubt. 
It was not long before Gerald came again, 





and by degrees he fell into his former habit 
of dropping in every day or two. To this 
neither Mr. Barry or his wife appeared to 
object. They received him with their ac- 
customed cordiality, and treated him in all 
respects, so far as I could see, as kindly as 
they had been wont to do. 

So gradually did Mary resume her old 
place in the household and return to her ac- 
customed occupations, that we could hard- 
ly tellwhen she ceased to be an invalid. 
From day to day the change was so imper- 
ceptible as to escape notice; but, looking 
back over the five weeks following Fanny's 
departure, we could see such improvement 
as made us feel quite sure that it needed 
only time to restore her to perfect health. 

Letters from Fanny came quite frequent- 
ly, filled with glowing atcounts of the 
pleasures she was enjoying. Itseemed that 
her high anticipations had been more than 
realized; and there was no knowing how 
long she would have remained, had she not 
received a letter from Mary, asking her to 
come to her wedding on the 28th of April. 

‘Perhaps you will wonder,” Mary wrote, 
“at the seeming haste; but there is no 
special cause for delay, so far as I know. 
My preparations are so simple, that they 
could all be made ina week, if necessary— 
justa couple of dresses, a hat, and some 
sort of an outside garment. That is all. 
You know Gerald is poor now, and what 
father has to give me, I wantin money. I 
did not wish to have any invited guests at all 
to the wedding, but father and mother in- 
sisted so strongly upon having our relatives 
present that, of course, I yielded. 

‘Gerald and L have got to work, both of 
us, and be very economical too, and it seems 
silly to commence our new life by making a 
vain display. 

‘All the property that he and his mother 
both have, as I suppose you already know, 
is the house they live in and some twenty- 
five, or thirty acres of land. We are going 
to live with his mother, and as she is rather 
feeble, I shall haveall the house-work to do 
myself. Of course this will not be very 
hard for one who is so used to working as I 
am. I shall be very glad to assist Gerald 
the little that I can in that way, if no other.” 

With the wedding, my gossip about the 
Barry family must end, since, to follow them 
further would be to anticipatetime. Fanny 
was present, and appeared very well suited 
with the turn affairs had taken. 

“Mollie is so much better fitted to be 
Gerald’s wife than I should have been,” she 
remarked to me late in the evening, when 
the guests had gone and we found ourselves 

alone in the sitting-room a few minutes be- 
fore retiring, ‘‘I nevershould be content,” 
she added, ‘‘to wear calico, and do my own 
house-work, never, no matter how much I 
might love my husband—ButI guess my 
love for Gerald wasn’t any too deep,” and 
she laughed gaily as she threw an arch look 
at me. 

“T know it was not,” Lanswered; ‘‘and it 
would have been a downright sin for you 
to have married him.” 

“The way you look at things, perhaps it 
would; however, if he had inherited a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, I guess I should have 
risked that. lam not troubled with scru- 
ples about the sin of a thing when, to my 
judgment, it seems to offer certain advan- 
tages. With a goodly fortune, Gerald would 
have done very well, but not without it. 
At least, Ido not begrudge him to Mollie 
one bit.” 

‘Perhaps you will,” I said, ‘‘when he re- 
trieves his fortunes, as he is sure to do if he 
keeps on working as industriously as he has 
begdn to do of late. For my part, I think 
it a capital thing for him—the losing of his 
property. He has thrown aside scribbling, 
and devotes himself wholly to the practice 
of law.” 

‘I do not think he ever had much in that 
line to do,” answered Fanny, with a little 
sneer. 

‘*May be not, in times past; but now that 
people find he means to go to work in ear- 
nest, and that he really wants to do so, they 
are quite ready to give him a chance by 
throwing work in his way.” 

‘I do not care how rich he finally gets to 
be,” was the impatient answer, ‘‘Mary is 
welcome to him. Ido not want the trouble 
of helping a man to build up a fortune, or 
a reputation either.” 

“You may never have the opportunity 
again,” was my wicked reply. 

‘Humph! I’mnotan old maid yet,” were 
her parting words, as she vanished through 
the door-way. 

“Such a fate is dreary enough, I'll con- 
fess; but it is not so bad as an uncongenial 
marriage, after all,” I consoled myself by 
saying sotto voce. 

[THE END. ] 
oe 
For the Woman's Journal. 
THE MARRIAGE OF A SLAVE. 


A TRUE Srory OF VIRGINIA. 


BY ORRA LANGHORNE. 

My Uncle Berkley was the best master I 
ever knew. Our people were all considered 
kind masters, and they were even indulgent 
and liberal toa degree which resulted in 
the ruin of the whole family; this cause, 
combining with other extravagant habits 








to produce idleness in master and slave, 
and having a bad effect on both, chiefly 
upon the owners. 

When Uncle Berkley married my aunt 
and took charge of her estate, he soon 
showed that he was governed by very dif- 
ferent ideas from these. He was conse- 
quently unpopular with the servants, by 
whom he was called ‘‘Mr. Berkley,” instead 
of the customary ‘‘Master,” so natural and 
agreeable to Southern ears. 

While requiring industrious habits, he 
interested himself, even to the smallest de- 
tails, in the welfare of his servants. He 
inspected their sleeping-rooms himself, and 
daily demanded that a table should be 
spread, at which every inmate of the kitchen 
could be seated. In the evening he was al- 
ways ready to teach those who desired to 
learn; and required strict attendance at 
family prayers. In short, he instituted 
such general regulations as were very annoy- 
ing to the spoiled servants, who were my 
aunt’s inheritance and had grown up in the 
easy habits of our family. 

A slave-holder, who desired to maintain 
such a system, without the use of the whip, 
which Uncle Berkley utterly ignored, was 
constrained to keep up a perpetual warfare 
in his household,and found himself thwarted 
at every turn by those who never offered 
open resistance. Among my aunt’s slaves 
was a handsome mulatto girl, who had 
been trained in the house from childhood, 
Joanna was bright and active, possessing 
many of the faults as well as the virtues of 
her class. She was so full of restlessness 
and mischief that it was a task for any one 
to teach her, and while it was* almost im- 
possible to make her do anything well, it 
was equally difficult to find enough work 
to employ her. She was very pretty, and 
early showed the common female passion 
for dress. My aunt’s servants were always 
well clothed, and she tried vainly enough 
to keep her good-looking maid in modest 
and suitable attire. She insisted also upon 
a morality of demeanor, nowise esteemed 
in the class to which Joanna belonged, and 
for whose opinion alone she cared. On 
Sunday she would often appear ina silk 
dress, jaunty hat, kid gloves, and gaiter 
boots, all of which, she stoutly asserted, 
her mother gave her. 

Joanna was, of course, a belle among 
sable swains, and my aunt anxiously guard- 
ed her favorite, promising her a nice outfit 
and gay wedding, if she married properly. 

For a long time Joanna seemed very 
giddy and foolish, her thoughts intent upon 
finery and all her mistress’ care unheeded. 
At last, however, she professed herself in 
love with a young negro named Tommy 
Lockwood, the slave of a widow lady who 
lived near us. The aforesaid Tommy was 
as ugly asa monkey, small, uncouth, very 
black, his eyes set outside of his head, his 
motions much like the jerkings of a frog. 

The contrast was very great, between 
this ugly creature and the handsome mulat- 
to girl, whose features were those of the 
white race, her form lithe and graceful, 
and her bearing that of a high-spirited 
steed. The white family regarded Joanna’s 
choice with astonishment; not so the circle 
in high life below stairs, with whom Tom- 
my was an oracle, the favorite servant of 
an indulgent mistress, who only hired him 
out because she was not keeping house at 
the time. Hecould not only read, but write. 
He was ingenious and useful in house or 
farm work, had the best disposition in the 
world, and as he spent all his odd moments 
in reading, and was fluent in speech, he 
constantly surprised the kitchen circle with 
the stores of wisdom which he delighted to 
display. Uncle Berkley thought highly of 
Tommy, and, little as he valued slave prop- 
erty, would have purchased him, when he 
asked permission to marry Joanna. My 
aunt and the bride’s relatives were well 
pleased, and nothing remained but to ask the 
consent of Tommy’s mistress, which was 
supposed to be a mere form. 

And now, the accursed institution reveal- 
ed itself in its true light. 

Mrs. Pennimer, a christian woman, posi- 
tively refused to allow the marriage; indeed 
she demanded the return of her chattle, but 
Uncle Berkley had hired him for the year, 
and refused to break the contract. 

Mrs. Pennimer said she did not wish to 
sell Tommy, nor would she buy Joanna. 
She was an obstinate woman, and, probably 
admired by friends, grew more positive, as 
Uncle Berkley, my aunt, and poor Tommy 
himself, pleaded the cause of the young 
lovers. She declared that the slaves of our 
family were so spoiled as to be useless them- 
selves and injurious to other negroes, and 
set her face like a flint against the marriage. 
The result might have been anticipated; 
and, some months later, when Uncle Berk- 
ley was absent from home, my aunt discov- 
ered that Tommy and Joanna were living 
as man and wife. My good aunt wept and 
scolded by turns, and at length ordered the 
young couple to dress themselves in their 
best clothes, and carry a note, which she 
hastily wrote, asking a neighboring minister 
to marry them. 

Joanna’s proud spirit seemed quite broken, 
and for the first time in her life she meekly 
did as she was bid. Tommy, on the other 
hand, received the command with delight, 
and as he left the yard with his down-cast 
bride, clapped his hands and thanked God 
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in a loud voice. 

Mrs. Pennimer was furious when she 
heard of the marriage, and a lasting cool- 
ness between the white families followed 
the affair. The angry dame vowed that she 
would send Tommy out of the county, 
when she regained possession of him, and 
turned a deaf ear to Uncle Berkley’s efforts 
to hire himagain. Although quick temper- 
ed, she was not really bad-hearted, and by 
the end of the year she had so far relented 
as to hire Tommy to himself, knowing full 
well that Uncle Berkley stood behind this 
arrangement. 

This plan for a slave “‘to hire his own 
time,” as they expressed it, was very com- 
mon, and signified the payment of a moder- 
ate sum to the owner, all else that he could 
make being his own. I believe every case 
of this kind proved a good preparation for 
freedom, and many a slave who had enjoy- 
ed this much of business training, and had 
thus acquired habits of thrift and self-reli- 
ance, has since taken far more than an aver- 
age place among his people. How much 
suffering had been spared both races, if 
wiser counsels had prevailed, and some 
plan of gradual emancipation had been 
adopted! 

After his marriage, Tommy continued to 
live with Uncle Berkley, and a happier 
young couple could scarcely have been 
found than the ugly little black-u-moor and 
his handsome, fair-skinned wife. Joanna 
seemed quite to have forgotten her airs and 
graces, and became a faithful wife, and de- 
voted mother. 

After my grandfather’s death and the 
breaking up of the family, Joanna lived for 
atime with us, as my aunt never quite re- 
ceived her into favor again, and I do not re- 
member that 1 ever had cause to find fault 
with her. In her girlhood she had shown 
that she felt bitterly the hardship of being 
a slave, whilst bearing in her face the evi- 
dence of relationship to the envied white 
race, and she had sometimes startled me as 
a child, with statements of the changes in 
store for us all, when ‘‘the great war came.” 

With all her quickness, Joanna had never 
shown any turn for books, although Uncle 
Berkley desired all his servants to learn to 
read, and all the efforts made to fix her gid- 
dy mind upon a lesson had proved unavail- 
ing in her childhood. Some months after 
her marriage, she surprised me much by 
presenting herself with a primer, and meek- 
ly asking if I would teach her to read. 1 
willingly assented, but asked with some 
curiosity, vhy she did not make her hus- 
band teach her in the evenings. 

Joanna tossed her head with something of 
her old spirit, as she answered, ‘“‘Do you 
suppose that I would put it into that nigger’s 
head that he could teach me anything?” 

There is art in managing a husband, and, 
perhaps, Joanna had thus given me the key 
to the unbounded influence she ever pos- 
sessed over her jetty spouse. 

Some years later, Uncle Berkley moved to 
a distant county, and as none of his slaves 
were willing to leave their birthplace, they 
were permitted to ‘“‘choose their masters,” 
and were sold among our neighbors. Tom- 
my continued to hire himself and doubtless 
laid by money, as he aspired to buying him- 
self and his family. 

One night in the anxious autumn of 1864, 
when we were surrounded by Sheridan’s 
army, and trembling with fear, as each day 
seemed to bring some fresh disaster to our 
door, war and pestilence raging around us, 
and famine seeming inevitable in the near 
future, 1 was summoned to the front porch 
by Tommy Lockwood, who carefully closed 
the door behind me. Speaking hastily and 
in a whisper, he said he had come to bid me 
good bye; he and his family would leave in 
the night with the army, which was about 
to move northwards. 

It seemed a dangerous step, and I begged 
him to consider well such an undertaking, 
for freedom would certainly come to him, 
if he waited but a little longer. He said he 
did not doubt it, and for himself he feared 
nothing; he did not believe his mistress 
would sell him to a trader, but he felt no 
such confidence in his wife’s new master, 
and fearing that his family might be sold 

South and separated from him forever, he 
had determined to seek safety within Fed- 
eral lines. He added that he had some 
money, and thought his experience would 
help him in finding employment in the 
North. Before leaving, he said in the most 
affectionate terms that he and Joanna loved 
us all dearly, that she too would have come 
to say ‘‘good-bye,” but she and the children 
were already in the wagon and the train 
about to start; they wanted him to go with 
them, but he could not run away without a 
word. It seemed like parting forever from 
a trusted friend, for he had shown us many 
little kindnesses during the war, and I burst 
into tears, as the faithful soul wrung my 
hand and rushed out into the darkness, to 
carry his loved ones into the land of free- 
dom, unheeding the dangers of the way. 

His flight was none too soon, for, as we 
afterwards learned, Joanna’s new master 
was making arrangements with a ‘‘trader” 
to put her and her children ‘‘into his pocket.” 
The family are now living comfortably in a 
Western city. Tommy is a successful grocer, 
and Joanna the happy mother of swarthy 
children, smart and ugly like their worthy 
father. 
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AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 


WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY FF. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT RECORD. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were Fe go 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

Mr. Henry F. Mier: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 


leased with your iano. It affords organ stu- 
mats opportent practice, which I consider 


ents opportunity for 
essential to the ckillfe use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
your instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 


Respectfully, 


E. F.WALCKER&CO, ly? 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO.’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R, Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


Ww invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly p and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one t over the first cost Y im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R then the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. |. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 
Wholesale and retail prices re- 
duced after July 1st. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 


€ East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 
Third from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman'’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur. 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTH WAIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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A CHURCH OF WOMEN. 

At the Central Place Friendly Inn, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, since its opening, religious 
services have been held regularly, Sunday 
afternoons and evenings, with large Sunday 
school Sunday mornings, Bible class Mon- 
day, prayer meeting Tuesday and Friday, 
and social meeting Saturday evening, con- 
stant religious visitation, burials of the poor, 
juvenile temperance gatherings, mothers’ 
meetings, etc., all conducted by women. 

During the past winter, there has been a 
revival at the Inn. The rooms have been 
thronged with persons, the greater portion 
of whom did not attend any church; hun- 
dreds have signed the pledge, and women 
as well as men have abandoned a sinful life, 
and accepted Christ as their Saviour. More 
than a hundred have been savingly convert- 
ed, and have gone earnestly to work to 
bring others into the fold. 

After turning to Christ, they desired the 
symbol of baptism, and the commemoration 
of the last supper. Should they leave their 
only church home, the Friendly Inn, and 
go to a stranger church, to put their names 
among those with whom they have never 
worshiped? 

Some had already joined the large, fash- 
ionable churches, and had found, alas, in 
too many instances, that the name of broth- 
er meant very little of loving watch, care, 
and sympathy. Three to six hundred per- 
sons had stood up and welcomed outcast 
men and women, taking solemn vows to 
sustain to them the most tender relations, 
and gone out of God’s temple to forget their 
names and faces, and never give them even 
a cordial grasp of the hand. Evidently a 
real church with its precious bonds, was 
needed at the Inn. 

The clergy of the city were consulted. 
The necessities of the case were apparent, 
and they rejoiced heartily in the work; but 
how, thought some of them, could a com- 
pany of women who had controlled a 
Friendly Inn, control and conduct a church? 
and how could there be a church without 
an ordained pastor? 

The women prayed earnestly over the 
matter, and feeling that in their uniting for 
the serving of the Lord Jesus, ail the condi- 
tions of the primitive church were fulfilled, 
the Inn committee of seven, members of 
the Women’s Temperance Union, solemn- 
ly banded themselves together under the 
name of ‘‘The Temperance Union Church.” 

Simple articles of faith were adopted. 
Every person who assents to this belief, is 
required also to take the total abstinence 
piedge, ‘‘not to use wine, ale, beer, or any 
distilled liquors as a beverage; not to make 
or sell them for such use, and not to rent 
property but by a lease excluding such traf- 
fic,” a pledge that should be taken by every 
church member, and will be, we trust, at 
no distant day. 

All persons who believed they had ‘‘found 
Christ” were requested to meet those seven 
women, who were to constitute the ‘‘Official 
Board” of the church. These converts were 
divided into seven different praying bands, 
to meet weekly for instruction and help in 
the Christian life; each member of the com- 
mittee thus having her special charge to 
visit and watch over. 

The Sunday set apart for church organi- 
zation and reception of members, will long 
be remembered. The large double rooms 
were filled with carnest men and women. 
On the platform were the Official Board of 
women, with pastors and others invited. 
After appropriate exercises, fifty or more 
presented themselves before the altar for 
admission to the church, a large number 
waiting till communion before daring to 
assume such responsibilities, The articles 
of belief were read by the ‘‘Chairman” of 
the Board, Miss F. J. Duty, baptism admin- 
istered by one of the city pastors, and the 
right hand of fellowship given by the seven 
women who had been their spiritual leaders 
for two or more years. 

Then the new members, and other Chris- 
tian visitors, together partook of the Lord’s 
Supper. It was a touching scene. Men, 
many of whom had been inebriates for years; 
women, whose lives had been full of the 
wages of sin; some who could neither read 
nor write, whom poverty had scourged and 
crippled; all with Christ-love written in 
their faces—a look that has no counterfeit 
—stood confessing their Redeemer! Weeks 
have gone by, and the temperance church 
grows and prospers. Said one reformed 
man who had been a member of a wealthy 
church for two years, while the tears rolled 
down his cheeks as he gave his experience, 
“‘We want a church of our kind!” And now 
they have it. Thank God above, we shall 
all be of one kind—sinners saved by grace! 

The church property is vested in a Board 
of five Trustees, appointed by the Official 
Board. The chairman of the latter con- 
ducts the services with the help of her com- 
mittee, and isa pastor in everything save 
in name. Hawthorne's prayer for the min- 
istry of women is having fulfillment. 

Oh, in the better order of things, heaven 
grant that the ministry of souls may be left 
in charge of women! The gates of the 
blessed city will be thronged with the mul- 
titude that enter in, when that day comes, 
The task belongs to Woman. God meant it 
for her. He has endowed her with relig- 
lous sentiment in its utmost depth and puri- 
ty, refined from the gress, intellectual alloy 





with which every masculine theologist, save 
only One, who merely veiled hi f in mor- 
tal and masculine shape, but was, in truth, 
Divine, has been prone to mingle it. 

The problem of reaching the masses is be- 
ing solved!—Sarah K. Bolton in Chicago 
Advance. 





cor 


FEMALE ART STUDENTS ABROAD. 


“Not long ago,” says the Boston Daily 
Herald, *‘a\etter written from Paris by Lucy 
Hooper was printed in a New York journal, 
and was widely copied, as the spicy gossip 
of this correspondent usually is. This let- 
ter was chiefly on the subject of female ar- 
tists and art students, and reflected severely 
on the modesty and merit of the American 
women particularly, who are pursuing the 
study and practice of art in the French cap- 
ital. Mrs. Heoper’s presentation of the 
case we felt at the time was too general and 
superficial to be just, but we had no doubt 
that the article would be seen and replied to 
by some one thoroughly conversant with the 
subject. In last Sunday’s New York Times 
such a reply was made, and it seems to us to 
put the matter very fairly. This corre- 
spondent says that the American female ar- 
tists are one-fifth as many as the males, and 
that of the one hundred and fifty American 
female art students, not more than twenty 
have ever attended the life-classes open to 
both sexes. In fact, there is but one class 
of this kind in Paris. Itis called the Julien, 
and was established at the close of the Fran- 
co-Prussian war. The terms of instruction 
in this class are twenty-five francs a month 
for males, and for females just twice that 
sum. There are, of course, private classes, 
but in these the cost of instruction is from 
one to three hundred francs a month, and in 
many of these the method of teaching is 
considered inferior because tempered by 
ideas of what constitute the requirements 
of women. Mrs. Hooper gave the impres- 
sion that the American women were fore- 
most in placing themselves in the mixed 
class, while the Times’ correspondent says 
that when the first American woman en- 
rolled her name on the list of the members 
of the Julien class, she found those of ten 
foreign women already there. At the pres- 
ent time the class numbers, among women 
of all nationalities, five French female stu- 
dents to two Americans. Hence Mrs. Hoop- 
er’s insinuation that American women bold- 
ly accept privileges that their more modest 
French sisters hesitate to avail themselves 
of, proves to be unfounded. 

“This whole matter, it seems to us, is, 
after all, regarded in a false light. If wo- 
men are to make success in any walk of life, 
they must contend with and overcome not 
only difficulties but disagreeables. It is un- 
doubtedly easier and pleasanter for most 
women to sit down in retirement and nurse 
the unobtrusive virtues nature has bestowed 
upon them, but, unfortunately, the world 
has got so ‘out of joint’ that many women 
are forced out of their seclusion into the 
‘battle of life.’ Naturally they come to feel 
the need of training for the sphere of strife. 
Naturally, too, they get it as best they may. 
Is it not obvious, then, that they have their 
native timidity to contend with, in addition 
to the usual obstacles in the way of advance- 
ment? Rosa Bonheur, we are told, donned 
male attire and went into the abattoirs, from 
which she was excluded as a woman, and 
there won the knowledge through which 
she has achieved honor and world-wide re- 
nown. She was poor and had no money to 
pay for private lessons, or models, as did 
Mme. Henrietta Brown and Mlle. N ellie 
Jacquemart, French artistes of prominence. 
It is hard for a person of one taste to sym- 
pathize with the ambition and aims of a 
person of an entirely different tendency, and 
so it happens that very uncharitable judg- 
ments are formed. It is with female artists 
much the same as with female physicians. 
The latter, however, have met and con- 
quered severe prejudices, and are showing 
by their work the value of their former 
theories. So with these art students. Let 
those who are now enduring censure for 
their course attain an unusual degree of 
success in their profession, and nothing will 
be said about their ‘‘unwomanly” conduct, 
except what may be quoted in praise of 
their courage and perseverance.” 





+ 
IMMIGRATION OF MORMONS. 


The anomolous condition of women ex- 
isting among the Mormons, socially op- 
pressed as they are on the one hand by the 
degrading institution of polygamy, while 
at the same time they are elevated by the 


exercise of Suffrage to full political equality | 


with men, gives to Suffragists a peculiar 
and painful interest in everything that con- 
cerns that sect. We copy from the New 
York World agraphic picture of a ship-load 
of Mormon immigrants who passed through 
that city last week :— 

The steamer Wisconsin, of the Williams 
& Guion line, arrived off Quarantine at 6 
e’clock this morning, having on board as 
steerage passengers 723 Mormon emigrants, 
who were immediately transferred to Castle 
Garden. They were a motley company, as 
they deposited their baggage upon the floor 
of the building and squatted placidly beside 
it, comprising as nearly as could be ascer- 
tained about 490 melancholy Danes, 150 
Swedes, 61 Norwegians, 112 German-Swiss, 
80 English (including a few Welsh), and 
about 20 Hollanders. They were all clean, 
sturdy, industrious-looking people. Their 





baggage was not wanting in quantity, and 
there glinted a profusion of bright, new 
tinware among the bags, bundles, chests, 
boxes, and multitudinous and indescribable 
packages. All of these packages were 
marked for Utah in queer, foreign-looking 
letters. As soon as they were settled the 
company purchased and ate lunch, mostly 
of long rolls of rye bread and sausages. 
The different nationalities were encamped 
separately and each was in charge of a mis- 
sionary, the whole party being under the 
care and guidance of John Rowberry, who, 
when he is at home, is Bishop of Tooele 
County, Utah. The missionaries have been 
at work for nearly two years making prose- 
lytes, have established regularly organized 
churches in the territory from which these 
people come, and some of these emigrants 
have been for some years members of these 
churches. An agent of the Bible Society, 
himself a Swede, informed the reporter 
that the Mormon missiunaries had great suc- 
cess among the Slavonic people, who are as 
a class members of the Lutheran Church, 
because the Church is virtually dead—a re- 
ligion in name only—and when the Mormon 
missionary appears and organizes revival 
meetings the imaginations of the people are 
fired, and the glowing prospects of material 
prosperity which are held out to them 
finish the business. 

It was noticeable that the emigrants were 
mostly past middle age or else quite youn 
people, there being a very few middle-age 
married people. It appeared on inquiry 
that almost without exception they were 
the remnant of families whose flower had 
already been culled for Utah. The older 
children of the aged couples around the 
room had been from two to eight years in 
Utah, and now their parents and younger 
brothers and sisters had been sent for. Sis- 
ters especially seemed to have been sent for, 
as there were many rugged, highly-colored, 
flaxen-haired girls, from fifteen to twenty- 
five years of age, in the party. As to occu- 
pation, the younger men were almost all 
mechanics. In regard to the doctrines of 
Mormonism they seemed about equally ig- 
norant and indifferent, and when some of 
the girls were questioned, it very soon be- 
came evident that they knew really nothing 
of the doctrine of polygamy. Some of them 
were quite pretty, and the missionaries kept 
a sharp watch upon the more attractive 
members of their individual flocks, and in- 
terrupted more than one conversation the 
reporter held with them through the Bible 
Agent as interpreter. A protracted argu- 
ment on the scriptural authority for polyga- 
my finally sprang up between the agent and 
the Mormon, the latter winding up with the 
assertion, ‘‘There are 50,000 more women 
than men in Denmark alone, and I believe 
the Lord meant them to bear children in law- 
ful wedlock.” Theagent, however, gave to 
each one of the emigrants a copy of the 
New Testament in his native tongue. 

A little way apart from the rest of the 
Norwegians sat an aged man and his wife, 
accompanied by the only pretty girl in the 
Mormon company. His hair and beard 
were white, and his form, which was bowed 
upon a stick, had once been that of a tall 
and powerful man. His wife was still erect 
in figure, but was gaunt with age. The girl 
was apparently about seventeen years old, 
with a perfect oval face, clear gray eyes, a 
small mouth, sweet expression, and waving 
brown hair. Her clothes, though rough 
and uncouth, were worn with unconscious 
grace. The old man answered the ques- 
tions that were put to him aimost mechani- 
cally, and seemed to feel his exile keenly. 
He had been, so he said, a prosperous farm- 
er in Norway all his life, and had never 
known misfortune until some eight years 
ago, when four of his eight children had 
become converted to Mormonism and emi- 

rated to Utah. One of them, a widow, 

ad left with him the girl, his grandchild, 
who sat at his side, and who seems to have 
become the idol of his life. As years rolled 
on, his longing for his children became too 
strong to be longer denied, and he decided 
to come to America and join the children 
who had deserted him. At seventy years 
this was no small undertaking; but Le gird 
ed up his loins, divided his farm and all that 
he had among his remaining children, bade 
them farewell, and set sail with his wife and 
grandchild. The separation from the scenes 
of a lifetime and the thought of dying in a 
strange land had broken his spirit, and he 
gazed indifferently a moment upon the un- 
familiar scene around him and then relapsed 
into silent musing. When the signal for 
resuming the journey was given an hour 
later, the old man shouldered a heavy bun- 
dle, and with a patience that was angelic 
in his patriarchal face, moved with leaden 
steps away. 

In sharp contrast to this scene was a little 
horsey-looking Englishman who was dis- 
posed to becommunicative and with whom 
the reporter chatted awhile. He had kept 
a ‘‘public” near Birmingham all his life, and 
his sharp, but highly colored visage, amply 
corroborated the statements he made: 
“After hi lost my first wife,” said he in a 
strong provincial accent, ‘‘hi took to drink, 
brandy sir, neat. Hi drank quarts of hit, 
sir, and arfter awhile, tho the climate there 
henables you to drink a great deal, it ’ad its 
effect, and hi was brought to a bed of sick- 
ness. The Methodist persuasion was that 
as hi were bro’t hup in, but there wasa 
Mormon church near by, and hi ’ad ’eard 
their doctrine preached and hi promised the 
Lord as how I'd be a Mormon if he would 
only let up on me. ‘E did, sir, as you may 
see, and I kept my word and am going to 
Utah. I’ada snug little place hand thir- 
teen ’ouses ‘ard by and I sold’em hout and 
started. My wife didn’t want for to come 
and hi left her money to keep ’er five year, 
’and hi told ’er if ‘er didn’t coom then ‘er 
needn’t look for nought more ‘from me.” 

The true secret of this worthy publican’s 
conversation and desertion, however, seemed 
to be a pare. English girl of the barmaid 
type, whose passage it was ascertained he 
had paid. He was taking her out ‘‘to 
friends in Utah,” and leered horribly upon 
her as they started arm in arm for the train. 

At 4 o'clock a special train, chartered for 
their use by Mr. Starris, the resident Mor- 
mon Emigration Agent in this city, took the 
whole party off for Utah, via the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroad. 





THE MARRIAGE OF ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


The story of Mr. Owen’s marriage is a 
remarkable one. His wife’s maiden name 
was Mary Jane Robinson. They were mar- 
ried in New York, April, 12, 1832. No one 
performed any ceremony; simply a contract 
was drawn up by Mr. Owen which Miss 
Robinson and he both signed in the presence 
of friends as witnesses. Itsaid: ‘‘Wecon- 
tract a legal marriage, not because we deem 
the ceremony necessary to us, or useful in 
a rational state of public opinion to society, 
but because, if we became companions 
without a legal ceremony, we should either 
be compelled to a series of dissimulations 
which we both dislike, or be perpetually 
exposed to annoyances originating in a pub- 
lic opinion which is powerful, though unen- 
lightened, and whose power, though we do 
not fear or respect it, we do not perceive 
the utility of unnecessarily braving. We 
desire a tranquil life, in so far as it can be 
obtained without a sacrifice of principle. * * 
The ceremony, too, involves not the neces- 
sity of making promises regarding that over 
which we have no control—the state of hu- 
man affections in the distant future; nor of 
repeating forms which we deem offensive, 
inasmuch as they outrage the principles of 
human liberty and equality by conferring 
rights and imposing duties unequally on the 
sexes. *** Of the unjust rights which, 
in virtue of this ceremony, an iniquitous 
law tacitly gives me over the person and 
property of another, I cannot legally, but I 
can morally divest myself. And I hereby 
distinctly and emphatically declare that I 
consider myself, and earnestly desire to be 
considered by others, as utterly divested, 
now and during the rest of my life, of any 
such rights, the barbarous relics of a feudal 
and despotic system, soon destined, in the 
onward course of improvement, to be whol- 
ly swept away, and the existence of which 
is a tacit insult to the good sense and good 
feeling of the present comparatively civil- 
ized age.” 

This covenant was kept with religious 
fidelity until the last. Mrs. Owen died in 
August, 1871. ‘‘All grief which convulses 
the features,” says Ruskin, ‘‘is ignoble.” 
Robert Dale Owen, who had deeply loved 
his wife for forty years, had the heart to 
conduct the funeral services at her grave. 
He said on that occasion: ‘‘Ido not believe 
—and here I speak also for her whose de- 
parture from among us we mourn to-day—I 
do not believe more firmly in these trees 
that spread their shade over us, in this hill 
on which we stand, in those sepulchral mon- 
uments which we see around us here—than 
I do that human life, once granted, perishes 
never more. ** She believed, as I be- 
lieve, that the one life succeeds the other 
without interval, save a brief transition 
slumber, it may be,of afew hours only. * * * 
Again, 1 believe, as she did, in the meeting 


and recognition of friendsin heaven. While: 


we mourn here below, there are joyful re- 
unions above.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


oe 
WOMAN'S DISFRANCHISEMENT 
UNSCRIPTURAL. 





The following is an extract from a sermon 
recently delivered in the Nineteenth St. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 
by the pastor, Rev. T. M. Griffith:— 

We are profoundly impressed with the 
belief that Woun is not yet entirely liber 
ated from the bondage and oppression 
which the selfish authority of Man, during 
the dark ages, has imposed upon her. She 
is not yet where the enlightened conscience 
of the nineteenth century rightfully places 
her. To say that Man has the power and 
ought to keep it, is the same kind of reason- 
ing as is employed in the dominions of the 
Sultan whose seraglios adorn the shores of 
the Bosphorus. The same self-complacent 
way of looking at things is employed by the 
tyrant on his throne and the master among 
his slaves. It belongs to Paganism an 
Mohammedanism, but net to Christianity. 
The seed of the woman has come to crush 
the serpent of oppression, the serpent of 
injustice, and all other serpents that bear 
the poison of sin in their hissing heads. 

Many of the laws on the statute books of 
the several States deny to a woman, in cer- 
tain cases, the control of her own property, 
or even her own hard-earned gains. More 
than this, that very motherhood which the 
guardians of Man’s prerogatives declare to 
be so sacred is invaded and outraged by 
Jaws which rob the mother of ler children. 
Women’s wages are so pitiably poor and 
mean that many are almost driven to starva- 
tion or the street, and that too because they 
are crowded into a few avenues of employ- 
ment aud crowded out of others by men, 
or deterred from entering them by the 
frowns of society. Who gave us the right, 
as men, to say to women, ‘‘There are cer- 
tain things you shall not do, even to make 
an honest living?” What right, human or 
divine, have we to stand, like sentinels with 
pointed bayonets, at the polls, or any other 
of the gates of privilege and power, and 
say to one-half the inhabitants of the land, 
“Hither you must not come?” 

But, above all, what right have we to 
command Woman to keep quiet and retired, 
to be shrinking and timid, to shut herself 
up in her home, and hide her talent away 
in a napkin? None, none whatever! The 
Christianity for the times demands that all 
the lovers of humanity, of both sexes, 
should be employed for the world’s redemp- 
tion. Two thirds of our church-members 
are women. In God’s name, and for His 
dear sake, as well as for the love of perish- 
ing souls, let us bring up this mighty reserve 
Finn fe and invite every woman to a post of 

uty. 

It is time to stop jesting at ‘‘Woman’s 
tongue,” and time to consider whether that 





tongue cannot speak the words of gospel 
truth better than the stammering tongues 
which some of us carry in our own heads, 
We can remember how, when we were 
children, we loved to listen to our mothers 
when they talked to us. We all love to 
hear the tender voice of sister or sweet- 
heart or wife; and we recognize the peculiar 
charm of a woman's conversation. Then 
let these tongues and these charms be con- 
secrated to the Lord! Let them be given 
to Jesus! The Lord hath need of them, 
make way for them! Clear the track; and 
let the beautiful feet of the Lord’s great 
company of waiting handmaids run with 
the tidings of salvation to the very ends of 
the earth! 





oe 
Is IT 80? 


Charles Francis Adams tells the Tammany 
braves that they have the remedy for all 
existing political evils largely in their hands, 
Those were Tammany hands which got 
hold of the New York Treasury, and if 
they leave as little of the evils as they did 
of the city’s money, Mr. Adams won’t 
have anything to grumble about. As Col, 
Ingersoll said of them: ‘‘They stole all they 
could lay their hands on—and, my Lord, 
what hands!” 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 

30 Union Park, Boston. 
Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
“— Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. m. 








Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 
has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 


Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 p. M., and 2to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. M. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
=" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. M., daily, 

Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 
Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 





3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2P. M. 














ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Books,.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Seppete, cee Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. 

Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbary St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
anes Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 


ton, 
Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 
Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 


Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
, , - 'rrctccnediaamees Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 

Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 

Trusses,.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges,—128 Second 
Avenue, New York, North College Avenue and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. ~ 
REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 
Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has Removep her residence and office to the 

Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 








Wanted.—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. Measures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 44 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1to5 Pp. m. 


A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 








Swarthmore College.—Ten miles from Phil- 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives to both 
sexes alike full classical and scientific courses, for 
completing which the usual degrees are conferred. 
Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 


NO EXTRA CHARGES. 


For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
President. 
. Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 
3m25 


Home and Day School; Pine Cliff Cot- 
tage, Dedham, Mass, 


This School will reopen Sept. 11th. Pupils of both 
sexes admitted by the year orterm. If desired, pu- 
pils can be accommodated with board during the va- 
cations under the special care of the Principal, who 
will aim at all times to guard the morals of the pupils 
as well as to promote the right mental and physical 
culture. Circulars may be procured by addressing the 
Principal, ELEN L. W. WiLs0n, 


